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RELIGION ON THE STAGE. 


HE very successful career in the country of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s play, The Sign of the Cross, has revived 
the old question, never dormant for very long, of 
what is and what is not suitable for presentation 
on the stage. But the part of the present case which 
materially differentiates it from many previous dis- 
cussions of a somewhat similar nature is that what 
some people object to in the drama of Christian 
martyrdom which Mr. Wilson Barrett has contrived is not that 
it is improper by reason of the grossness of its subject or of its 
moral, but that it is, in fact, too good. The “‘ young person”’ is 
here attacked, it is alleged, not through the microscopic 
examination of unsavoury sexual questions, but through 
the too familiar stage treatment of things which should be only 
discussed with trembling reverence, and with that sort of hushed 
attention which is expected in churches and other places set 
apart for prayer and preaching. The play is, ina word, described 
by its opponents as being too “‘ religious.” 

Not having had the advantage of seeing The Sign of the Cross, we 
cannot, of course, deal with the play except on general principles ; 
but it is not difficult to discover, from the very able and exhaustive 
notices of it which have appeared in the provincial papers, what 
sort of attitude Mr. Barrett takes up in his dealings with the 
oppressed Christians of the time of Nero. One quotation, from 
the article of a Cardiff critic, seems to describe the nature of the 
work fairly enough. The author has, the writer says, ‘ requi- 
sitioned whole passages of Scripture ; he has given us hymns and 
chants; he has drawn upon much metaphysical and theological 
argument, and, with that inexhaustible resource which is his, he 
has added a copious array of splendid epigrams, any one of which 
might become familiar in our mouths as household words. Yet, 
withal, he has given the world a play and not a sermon—but a 
play with an undoubted purpose, and a force of bringing home its 
teaching that cannot easily be withstood.” 
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Here, we think, the right point is taken. The play succeeds 
because it is a good, strong play ; and probably rather in spite of 
its Scriptural quotations than because of them. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, in the course of a before-the-curtain speech, certainly 
declared that the mere presence of the audience answered the 
question: ‘‘ Has religion any place on the stage?” in the 
affirmative, and proved his case up to the hilt. But this 
statement is logically unsound, seeing that under any given set of 
circumstances the same sort of argument can be made to prove 
anything. Many entertainments which ought to have no place 
on the stage or anywhere else attract large audiences ; a great 
deal of so-called literature, which is little better than sheer 
garbage, is greedily swallowed by large numbers of readers ; 
but their existence is not justified by the fact. Macbeth played 
to empty benches might as well be taken as an argument that 
Shakspere has no place on the stage. In truth, popularity is no 
infallible test of morality, of propriety, or even of decency. 

The real truth is that there is no plain and direct answer to 
such a question as is here put forward. Like many other 
matters as to which people must of necessity agree to differ, it 
has practically to be decided by that great force of compromise 
which really rules the world. It is alla matter of degree after all. 
There is all the difference possible between The Sign of the Cross 
and the old Mysteries and the Passion Plays of Oberammergau 
and elsewhere, but exactly how far one can go along the road 
which leads from the one to the other can only be discovered 
by experiment, and must be determined by the practical 
good sense of audiences themselves. The danger always 
lies, of course, in the eagerness of the competition for the favours 
of the public, in which authors, actors, and managers alike are 
engaged. Ever since The Profligate was produced at the Garrick, 
everybody has been trying to go a little further in the same 
direction, Mr. Pinero himself setting the example by “‘ going one. 
better” in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and carrying a whole tribe 
of imitators and followers with him. But even here it is obvious. 
that the public is showing a strong disinclination to be led much 
further along that far from savoury road. The problem play has 
probably seen its best—or worst—day, and will not, we think, 
trouble the stage much longer. 

A similar, but a more speedy, end would undoubtedly be the 
fate of any school of dramatists who endeavoured to make capital 
out of a reckless and irreverent use of subjects which even un- 
believers treat with instinctive respect, and to drag upon the stage 
persons and themes whose presentment there would shock the 
feelings of all but the most careless and frivolous spectators. But 
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we do not think that we need alarm ourselves over much. It 
seems probable that the extreme difficulty of dealing with such 
subjects will check excessive competition in the direction of the 
religious or sermon play, while we have had so much praying on 
the stage of late years that we have not very much more 
to expect in that way. The writer of a leader in the Western 
Daily Press says: ‘‘ Rightly or wrongly, there was a popular 
belief once that actual mention of the Deity was officially 
forbidden. It was an unwritten law which dramatists 
obeyed in avoiding anything that seemed to appeal directly 
to the religious instinct:”’ and he appears to be unaware that 
such mention was absolutely prohibited by some of Mr. 
Redford’s predecessors. We have even seen orders from the 
estimable and virtuous George Colman the Younger for the ex- 
purgation of ‘“‘ Oh, Heaven !” which he considered a most im- 
proper and irreverent expression to be used on the stage. Nowa- 
days amore indulgent and intelligent view finds favour with the 
powers that rule our theatrical destinies, and but little tendency 
has been shown by freer writers to let liberty degenerate into 
license. And there is another safeguard against too much “ reli- 
gion ”’ on the stage, a cynic might urge. It would not pay. The 
reverent people would be shocked into staying away from the 
theatre. The scoffers and the indifferent would find the entertain- 
ment dull, and would also stand aloof, and between these two 
stools the ultra-religious drama would come to the ground. 

As it is, a good many worthy people are offended by the scant 
courtesy with which the professors of religion, if not religion itself, 
are (too often, we think) treated by dramatists and actors. The 
Stigginses and Chadbands do not hurt the feelings of many 
spectators, as their followers are not theatregoers ; but it is certain 
that the comic curate and the ex machiné Bishop shock and 
repel by no means insignificant sections of audiences. As to the 
“muscular Christian "’ parson, he is a survival from the Kingsley 
period, and has for so long shared with the noble-hearted, though 
sometimes comic, sailor the duty of protecting persecuted 
innocence that everybody is quite used to him, and never gives 
him a second thought. 

It may not be amiss to recall the fact that early Christianity 
and its martyrs are not quite so new to the stage as Mr. Wilson 
Barrett evidently believes them to be. Besides Corneille’s 
great tragedy, Polyeucte, there is the Italian opera, I Martiri, 
which has the same leading interest, and is also noteworthy as 
containing one of the most dramatic and passionate duets ever 
written. 
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Portraits. 


MR. TREE AS SVENGALI; MISS BAIRD AS TRILBY. 


[* is not improbable that the singular success achieved by 
Trilby in the United States will to a large extent be 
repeated in this country. Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Svengali is far 
in advance of anything he has yet accomplished in a similar way. 
Some readers of Mr. Du Maurier’s story, perhaps, may be 
inclined on general principles to resent the commanding position 
assigned in the drama to this strange figure, whose presence 
completely overshadows that of the other characters; but as the 
circumstance serves to afford the actor an unequalled oppor- 
tunity, of which he avails himself to a striking degree, of exhibit- 
ing his finest histrionic gifts, the objection may at once be 
dismissed as of little or no importance. In point of fact, 
Mr. Tree has never given us anything more powerful, more convinc- 
ing, more finely conceived than this portrait of the crafty Jew 
musician. From first to last it is an intellectual towr de force of 
a high order. To Miss Dorothea Baird’s impersonation of Trilby 
no ordinary praise is also due. If we remember how short her 
apprenticeship to stage work has been, she may be said to do 
wonders with the part. Let her but recognise the fact that she 
has still much to learn, and a brilliant future may be in store for 
her. Miss Baird is a daughter of the late John Forster Baird, 
barrister-at-law, and was born in 1874. She received her educa- 
tion at the Hampstead High School for Girls. Her first experi- 
ence of the stage was acquired as an amateur with the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society, as a member of which she 
appeared in several Shaksperean characters. For some time she 
studied under Miss Rosina Filippi, appearing at Oxford as 
Galatea in Mr. Gilbert’s play. Mr. Greet, happening to be 
present, offered her a good place in his company, with which she 
was connected for about a year. Last spring, owing to the 
sudden indisposition of Miss Beatrice Lamb, she found herself 
called upon at a moment’s notice to play Rosalind in As You 
Like It at. the Stratford Memorial performances, and acquitted 
herself particularly well. Subsequently she appeared as Hermione 
in Winter's Tale. Her progress has been remarkably rapid, and 
there can be no doubt, in spite of some hysterical criticism . to 
which she has been subjected, that Mr. Tree was well advised 
when he engaged her to play Trilby. 
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Che Round Cable. 


—e- - 


SHOULD DRAMATIC CRITICS WRITE PLAYS? 


“When once a critic has submitted a play to a manager, his indepen- 
dence, his critical integrity, if not gone, is jeopardised. There is no 
blinking the fact. We do not say that the writing of plays prevents a 
critic from being honest ; but we do.say that it makes honesty difficult on 
his part, and that he makes it difficult for managers, actors, and the 
public to believe in his honesty.”—The Theatre, October, 1895. 


—_ oh 


By an ActTor-MANAGER. 


oe me begin by saying that theatrical managers as a body 

are under a considerable obligation to you for having taken 
up this question. It is not improbable that the discussion you 
have raised will serve to check what I am bound to describe as a 
glaring abuse. Of late years there has been an increasing 
tendency on the part of some dramatic critics and other journalists 
to use the influence they possess to get a play brought out. I 
will give you the broad result of a not very limited experience in 
the matter. Nine out of every ten pieces sent to me from this 
quarter are not worth the paper on which they are written. Your 
typical dramatic critic is oracular enough in dealing with other 
men’s productions, but is unable to practice what he preaches. 
His original ideas, if he chances to have any, are valueless; the 
secret of adaptation, so fully mastered by Mr. Burnand, is beyond 
his reach. Well, one of these critic-dramatists, fully persuaded 
that it is in his power to make or mar any theatrical undertaking, 
offers me an original or adapted play, previously seeking to pro- 
pitiate me by flattering words in print. The work is of the kind 
just mentioned. In my wisdom, or unwisdom, I return it. 
What follows? The author’s vanity is deeply hurt. From that 
moment Iam a marked man, although, perhaps, I have been 
astute enough to hint that something else from his pen might be 
of service to me. He is careful—unless, of course, I happen to be 
on friendly terms with his editor or proprietor—to depreciate the 
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pieces I subsequently produce. He finds it difficult to recognise . 
the merits of a successful rival. He endeavours to influence the 
minds of young critics. I can trace his hand in paragraphs 
intended to make me writhe. Let me take another case. I buy 
the rights of a foreign play. The critic-dramatist offers to adapt 


“it. I tell him I have made other arrangements. Forthwith he 


discovers that the part I intend to play is hopelessly unsuited to 
me, that I shall be a square peg in a roundhole. Perhaps, in the 
absence of anything better, I may be induced to produce one of 
his pieces. It does not succeed ; I withdraw it as soon as possible, 
and the author, who has taken care to remind me that The 
Private Secretary at first looked very much like a failure, is so 
far annoyed by my refusal to spend hundreds of pounds to give 
the play a decent run, and so save his amour propre, that he 
loses no opportunity of employing his influence against me, not 
always openly, but slily. In fact, the disappointment of the 
critic-dramatist lies at the bottom of much of the insidious 
depreciation to which the actor-manager is exposed. If the 
critic-dramatist represents a powerful journal, I purchase his play 
outright, but with no intention to give it a hearing. Dramatic 
criticism, in so far as it is practised by the critic-dramatist, is 
now on its trial. Mr. Charles Dickens well points out in your 
last issue that the system I am objecting to is thoroughly vicious, 
since it opens the door to an amount of bribery and blackmailing 
the like of which has rarely been seen. In their own interests, 
it is clear, newspaper proprietors would do well to insist that their 
representatives at the theatre should not combine the functions 
of dramatist and critic. The question at issue is one involving 
the independence and dignity of the Press, which might be 
expected to study its own interests with more care. Having a 
good deal at stake in my enterprises, I cannot afford to make 
more enemies by giving my name, and would avoid the subject 
altogether if I were not sure that the secret of my identity is safe 
in the hands of the present editor of The Theatre. 


By HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 


You ask me for my opinion as to whether dramatic critics should 
write plays. It seems to me that those who are interested in the 
drama naturally gravitate towards writing about the drama ; and 
what better school for dramatic literature can there be than 
dramatic criticism ? A critic (always assuming the possession of 
the dramatic instinct) ought, by reason of his vast experience of 
plays seen from the auditorium, to be able to turn out not only 
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good work from a dramatic point of view, but work which will 
appeal to the public, of whom he is supposed to be the repre- 
sentative. I believe that in France most of the great dramatists 
have matriculated as critics. But I cannot shut my eyes to 
the fact that if great care is not exercised in the appoint- 
ment of a critic, he may, when he takes to dramatic 
authorship, become an element of serious danger to the 
profession which he represents, as much as to the manager and 
players whose work he has it in his power to disparage in his 
own interests. It requires a man of strong character to be able 
to view impartially one production which is indirectly a rival 
to another in which he has considerable pecuniary interest. 
Personally, I have found the author-critic as impartial as any 
other critic ; but those of your contributors who are themselves 
critics have pointed out the dangers that threaten the stage in 
isolated cases. I hope that the day is not far distant when all 
editors will do as many do now, namely, select a critic not only 
on account of his journalistic ability and experience of the 
drama, but with a view to employing a man of unquestionable 
self-control. 





By Epwarp Rosz. 


“We do not say that the writing of plays prevents a critic 
from being honest; but we do say that it makes honesty 
difficult on his part, and that he makes it difficult for managers, 
actors, and the public to believe in his honesty.” 

‘A weak man in the post of a dramatic critic is likely to be 
unfair in his judgments for a great many other reasons than 
the writing of plays; the strong man may always be trusted 
to hold the scales evenly, just as the honest cashier may safely 
be trusted with the key of the safe.” 

‘Inno other trade or profession is an intimate knowledge of 
the practical side of a subject supposed to disqualify a man for 
forming and offering an opinion regarding its merits or defects. 
In the case of literature, it is a well-known fact that writers con- 
stantly review their fellow-workers’ books.”’ 

These three statements, which I take from the November 
number of The Theatre, cover almost the whole question; they 
are all temperately worded, and all, to my mind, equally 
true. After such full and free discussion, it is hardly necessary 
to argue the point afresh, and I shall do little more than give— 
for what it is worth—my own opinion. Though I think the 
word “‘ unbiassed”” would express the truth of the matter more 
exactly than the word “honest,” there is so much force in the 
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quotation with which I have begun this article that I cannot but ~ 
agree with the contention that dramatic critics should not, as a 
rule, write plays. It would be a pity, to my thinking, if the 


‘hundred critics of London were mostly playwrights. But it 


would surely be a greater pity if none of them had that technical 
knowledge of their subject which only practical experience can 
give. During the century or so in which regular dramatic 
criticism has existed, much of it has always been written by 
experts: from Diderot to Lemaitre in France, from Lessing to 
Paul Lindau in Germany, many of the greatest critics have also 
been dramatists, and not unfrequently very great ones; while in 
the England of yesterday—for there is no need to go back to 
Lamb with his hapless Mr. H.—Mr. W. S. Gilbert and Mr. Tom 
Taylor were writing not only some of the best plays, but some of 
the keenest criticism of their generation. Evidently no one 
would wish to strike Charles Lamb, or Lessing, or Jules Lemaitre 
from off the roll of critics for the sake of the doubtful honesty of 
some weak-kneed gentlemen ; just as no one proposes that the 
common hangman should burn Modern Painters because Mr. 
Ruskin had a weakness for water-colour himself. 

This is my opinion: that while it is better that the great 
majority of critics should not be concerned—as they are not—in 
the selling of plays, yet both common sense and experience show 
us the advantage of having a certain number of experts in our 
number. But I quite see that many people may fairly hold that 
no critic should have any personal concern in the business side 
of the matter; and many others that the gain of expert criticism 
is always greater than the loss. What I do not see is that there 
can be any justification for the assertion—and it has been 
made without qualification or limitation, as a universal truth— 
that the dramatic critic who writes plays is necessarily a 
scoundrel who will do all he can to ruin the plays of any rival. 


By Dovetas GINAODH. 


Probably the most strange feature of this discussion, so far, 
is that not a single writer has attempted to define any funda- 
mental principle governing so vital a matter. I begin by 
assuming that the main object of the discussion is to secure the 
conditions that most conduce to the existence of the best possible 
plays and of the best possible criticism. What are those conditions ? 
They consist most of all in affording the greatest freedom of 
exercise and expression to the dramatic and critical faculties, no 
matter in whom they exist. Suppose now that the very greatest 
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dramatic faculty in the nation happened to exist in a person 
engaged as a critic. It would not conduce to the production of 
the best possible plays to deny such a person the right to become 
a dramatist, merely on the childish ground of the accident of his 
occupation, or on any other. It would be of like unwisdom to 
ask him to give up his livelihood just because he happened to 
have written a play, and before he had yet developed his newly- 
discovered power. 

Conversely, the same reasoning will show that criticism might 
lack the greatest critical faculty in the nation merely because the 
one possessing it happened to be a writer of plays. Therefore, 
it becomes quite obvious that those who deny the raison d’étre of 
the critic-dramatist thereby tend to defeat their own main 
purpose, namely, to secure the conditions most conducive to the 
existence of the best possible plays, and of the best possible 
criticism. In their attempts after justice and wisdom they mainly 
succeed in defeating both. Such clever and experienced writers 
placing themselves in such a position is a very serious indictment 
against the profundity of the average critic. 

As to “ honesty” and so on, no one, in strict justice, has a 
right to hold the position of critic for a single day except in so 
far as he can estimate the character of the thing criticised, 
perfectly apart from any relations that he may have with its 
author. For myself, I am quite certain that, had I an enemy, 
whose work I had to judge, I should be all the more careful to 
do him justice; while, as to friends, if I cannot enjoy their 
friendship except at the expense of my own conscious dishonesty, 
let them go about their business. They are less than worth 
knowing. This I conceive as the primary principle of conduct 
essential in the true critic. It is needless to say that the 
difficulty of observing this principle is increased in the circum- 
stances of the critic-dramatist ; but the true critic, though a 
dramatist, is more master of those circumstances than anyone 
else, even than the non-dramatist who is not a true critic. 

Some contributors to the discussion have raised the question 
as to the critic not having any good plays in him ; but, as this is 
strictly outside the sphere of the discussion, I will say simply 
that the true critic is bound to have a sufficiently philosophical 
temperament and faculty to make it very rare for the artistic 
enthusiasm essential in the dramatist to co-exist with it in the 
same individual, though the co-existence of both faculties is 
always in the very highest work, as, for instance, in Shakspere 
and Goethe. 

I can conceive nothing more unsatisfactory than to say, as 
Mr. Malcolm Watson says, that ‘it is a question of the individual, 
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and the individual alone;” and even the usually acute Mr. W. - 
Archer falls into the same error in his “ethics of criticism,” 
where he hopelessly lays it down that the individual “must be 
. a law unto himself.” Indeed, nothing can be more trivial. The 
critic who is incapable of recognising a guiding principle over his 
individual caprice, consciously or unconsciously, were better 
breaking stones or growing potatoes in so far as the welfare of art 
and letters is concerned. It seems to me that the true principles 
of criticism are not even apprehended, much less practised, by 
any considerable number of critics, much less by tke public. 
For example, popular judgment has during the last thirty years 
mistaken for a critic one who is truly not a critic at all, but who 
is, instead, an able and distinguished reporter. 


By an Oxup Dramatic CRITIC. 


In giving his negative answer to the question, ‘‘ Should 
Dramatic Critics Write Plays?” the dramatic critic who has never 
written a play cannot but feel that his views on the subject will 
be open to the kind of suspicion attaching to the advice of the 
fox which had lost its tail. To all those from whom he disagrees 
it will at once be obvious that his opinion would have been quite 
different if he had ever enjoyed the divine afflatus of the original 
playwright, or even of the translator inspired to adapt French 
plays on commission. It will beseen at a glance that he is merely 
damning a sin he has “ no mind to””—asin which he is incapable 
of committing even if he desired to do so. His evidence on the 
ethics of the subject is thus presumably tainted; but such as it 
may be, it is willingly placed at the service of the Editor who 
conducts this instructive symposium. 

The non-playwright-critic, then, can hardly have failed to 
observe, either with amusement or with regret, the straits to 
which his critical colleagues are put when they attempt to run 
with the hare while hunting with the hounds. He must even 
have himself experienced, if only indirectly, some of the incon- 
veniences arising from the duplicated function of certain of his 
brethren. Can there be anything more uncomfortable than 
having to discuss the drama of a fellow journalist who is sure to 
think you jealous as well as wrong-headed if you find fault with 
his work? The critic who in his own method of condemnation 
deals the most hurtful blows is pretty sure to be the most thin- 
skinned where the blows of other people are concerned; and it is 
he who is likeliest to answer adverse comment with angry re- 
monstrance. Most of all, perhaps, to be pitied is the under-study 
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turned on to write the “notice” which the playwright-critic 
cannot in decency write himself. Of course, he will be left 
nominally free to say what he thinks without fear and without 
favour ; but his freedom will be mere slavery to etiquette, and 
will not help him much to the satisfactory accomplishment of his 
too delicate task. His praise will necessarily be discounted in its 
value, however just it may be—his blame coming from such a 
source would look foolish—and his only safe course lies in descrip- 
tive generalisation. His difficulties, however, are as nothing 
beside those encountered by the playwright-critic himself when 
he is called upon to deal with the managements which have 
accepted his pieces, and the artists prominently concerned in 
their interpretation. However favourable the author’s judgment 
upon his creations may be, he is, of course, precluded by prudence, 
if not by propriety, from expressing it in his owncolumns. So he 
will content himself with lauding to the skies the manner in 
which his piece has been produced upon the stage, and will go 
into generous ecstasies over the service done to it by the repre- 
sentatives of its chief characters. The production which pre- 
sently replaces his own is, of course, sure of a kindly welcome 
from him, on paper; how can he afford to appear envious of his 
successor? In a similar manner the actor or actress who has 
given loyal and unflinching assistance in hopeless undertakings— 
adaptations, let us say, from the Scotch—must ever afterwards be 
associated with these as having reached in them the turriing- 
point ofa brilliant career. Nor do the difficulties of the essentially 
false position end here. There may occasionally be a manager 
who declines to produce the playwright-critic’s pieces, or even to 
purchase them and lock them up in his waste-paper cupboard. 
There may sometimes be players who fail to take full advantage 
of the privilege conferred upon them when they are included in 
the casts of these useful productions. How is the playwright- 
critic to blame these ungrateful folk for their subsequent short- 
comings without incurring the suspicion of vengeful spite? His 
instinct will probably be to solve the problem by assuming an 
unnatural all-round amiability to those with whom he thus enters 
either directly or indirectly into commercial relationship; and 
his critical work will show a tendency to degenerate into 
the friendly reporting which obtained in the days when the 
doubled function was the rule rather than the exception. But 
whatever its outcome may be, his position must, we fear, always 
seem a false one, at any rate in the opinion of the dramatic 
critic who does not write plays. It must tend to lower the 
authority of dramatic criticism by appearing to lessen its in- 
dependence ; and its rewards, substantial though they be, must 
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seem dearly bought at the cost of perpetual and inevitable mis- 
understanding. 


MR. PINERO’S PLAYS AS LITERATURE. 
By H. Haminton Fyre. j 


. ghey considering whether a certain play or collection of 

plays, written primarily for public performance, can be 
entitled to rank as good literature, as well as good drama, it is 
necessary first of all to decide what are the requisite qualifications 
for the conferring of this dignity. Uncritical critics are ready 
enough to declare any play “literary” if its author can introduce 
into his dialogue certain scraps of ‘‘ fine” or “‘ flowery”’ writing, of 
the kind that any tyro, following a well-known and sound maxim, 
would at once cut out. This, of course, is merely the point of view 
of such as are ignorant both of what is implied when intelligent 
persons use the word “literary,” and of the rudiments of 
dramatic composition. But there are many, besides these, who 
are in doubt as to the essentials of a play that may be with justice 
lifted out of the ruck of pieces endurable only as acting dramas 
and granted the right to this much-coveted and much-talked- 
about term. 

The essential distinction, to my mind, can be stated in some 
such way as this. A skilfully-contrived play may appeal strongly 
to the emotions, and enforce interest in its developments in spite 
of weaknesses and even absurdities that become apparent as soon 
as the curtain has fallen—as soon as it is considered in any other 
light than that of an entertainment calculated solely to keep an 
audience amused and interested for the brief space of two or three 
hours. Judged from this standpoint, by the verdict of the 
majority, a Drury-lane melodrama or a play like The Bells may 
equal in merit the most brilliant efforts of Congreve or Sheridan, 
the wittiest comedy of Moliére or Dumas fils, the most poetical 
or the most pregnant even of the plays of Shakspere himself. 
But the reason why the works of these writers have come to be 
regarded as great achievements of literature as well as excellent 
stage-plays lies in the fact that they will bear the closest scrutiny, 
the most severely critical consideration in the study; that their 
pages glow with poetry, with imagination, with wit and fancy, 
with a wide knowledge of human character and human life ; that 
they are founded upon observation at first hand, and written with 
the pen that only genius knows how to wield. 

A play possessing none of these qualities, a ‘‘ carpentered”’ 
play, built up carefully on a basis of a little humanity imperfectly 
understood and an intolerable deal of stage trickery only too well 
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remembered: a playin which the characters are puppets, the 
situations strained and unreal, the plot mechanical and the 
sentiment false, may yet succeed in creating illusion when it is 
cleverly represented by capable actors and actresses. A play, on 
the other hand, that can lay any claim to the title of literature 
must create its illusion by natural means, by means that are 
not seen to be inartistic and inaffective as soon as we have 
escaped from the glamour of the play-house, and from the spell 
cast over us by the genius of the players. The characters must 
be real people, not stage people; the developments must be such 
as would occur in the greater world that lies beyond the small 
world of the hack-dramatist. Blemishes that are, perhaps, 
unnoticed in an acted play, or that may be condoned on account 
of the limitations imposed by the conditions of the stage, are 
unforgivable in a book printed to be read, and not merely to serve 
the purposes of a prompt copy. 

It by no means follows that a play written by a man of 
undoubted literary talent will be a “literary” play. Indeed, the 
contrary has so often been proved that it were a work of supere- 
rogation to adduce instances. A good novelist will, if he tries his 
hand at a play, most probably write excellent dialogue; but if the- 
personages that seem to live in the pages of his novels are stilted: 
and artificial when transferred to the stage, if his situations are 
either bald and undramatic, or over-coloured and sensational 
from a desire to make them sufficiently broad and forcible to. 
stand the test of the theatre, if his power of setting down 
brilliant dialogue is used without discrimination, and without a. 
due sense of character, then will his drama read no better nor 
have any more claim to the title of literature than the efforts of 
playwrights who have gone through no literary training whatever, 
and find it difficult even to write correct English. It is not 
merely good dialogue that makes a play literary in the real meaning 
of the term. To sum up, then, a play that is to rank as literature- 
must convince the reader in as great a measure as it convinces the. 
spectators who see it acted, must so influence his imagination 
that its characters and scenes are as clear to his mind’s eye 
as if he sat in the playhouse and saw it performed by actors 
capable of interpreting to perfection the author’s wishes and 
design. 

Now that, as I hope, the ground is to some extent cleared, the 
question to be answered is: What amount of literary merit is 
there in these plays of his which Mr. Pinero is publishing in book 
form? Few people who have read them carefully will be inclined 
to deny that the majority, and especially his later efforts, are 
quite as fully entitled to be regarded as literature as most of the 
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novels and romances of the period; or further, considering . 
what the state of English drama was, and still is, and the 
difficulties against which Mr. Pinero has had to contend, that 
their literary excellence (according to the canons already laid 
down) has been distinctly high in the past, and is full of 
promise for the future. 

The plays that have appeared up to the present may be divided 
into two classes. There are the pieces which deal with phases of 
modern life—The Hobby Horse, The Profligate, Lady Bountiful, 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ; and 
there is that delightful series of farcical plays which began with 
The Magistrate, and of which The Amazons is the latest example 
that Mr. Pinero has given to us. It is true that neither The 
Weaker Sex nor Sweet Lavender fall directly into either of these 
categories, but the former is so far from being up to Mr. Pinero’s 
standard that it need be no further mentioned, while the latter, 
in spite ofits great success, is too sentimental and not sufficiently 
tantastic to be characteristic of its author’s work in either of his 
more notable “‘ manners.” 

Of the second class of plays one can only speak with grateful 
delight. They have added largely to the world’s gaiety, and they 
are almost, if not quite, as amusing to read as to see performed. 
In order to realise how great an achievement even this implies it 
is only necessary to consider what torture would be inflicted on 
any one condemned to read the productions of other authors 
which pass muster with the average audience as successful farce 
or light comedy. The reader who can keep his countenance 
during a perusal of The Schoolmistress, or who can, as a writer in 
the Spectator did the other day, call The Amazons “‘ inane,” must 
so totally lack humour as to be eminently qualified to contribute 
to that very solemn and unbending periodical. One follows the 
adventures of the “ magistrate,” the piling-up of tribulation after 
tribulation upon the head of the unfortunate Dean in Dandy 
Dick, with breathless merriment; and as for the ‘“‘ superior 
persons” who can find no fun in these humorous fantasies, con- 
structed with remarkable skill, and written in the true vein of 
farcical extravaganza, one can only commiserate them, regretting 
that, like Mr. Fraser of Locheen, in acquiring their various ac- 
complishments they have not learnt how to laugh. 

Of Mr. Pinero’s more serious plays, I aminclined to rate The Pro- 
fligate least highly from the literary point of view. Itis, perhaps, 
the most effective on the stage, but it is very far from convincing 
to read, The coincidences which bring the characters together— 
which make Janet appear on the very morning of Dunstan’s wed- 
ding, after encountering his young bride in the train on the 
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previous day, and which lead her so soon afterwards to the exact 
spot chosen by the newly-married pair for their honeymoon, the 
misunderstanding which gives Mrs. Renshaw a glimpse into her 
husband’s past life—all seem artificial, a cleverly-arranged mosaic 
rather than a true picture of life. One’s feeling all the time is 
that it would never have really happened in this way—that the 
author is imposing upon us. The same feeling is aroused— 
though in a very much less degree—by the Captain Ardale inci- 
dent in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. But in the latter case this 
is merely one blemish on a good play. In The Profligate, take 
away these conventional stage devices, and the whole erection 
would fall to pieces. There is plenty of “stuff” in the 
story of Dunstan Renshaw and Janet Preece for the making 
of a fine play; but Mr. Pinero cannot have been sufficiently 
free from the trammels of stage-crafi when he undertook to 
treat it. 

In The Hobby Horse and Lady Bountiful we have the fore- 
runners of Mr. Pinero’s later, and up to the present most 
successful, attempts to portray vividly, and, in the best sense ot 
the word, realistically, some phases of the life that people are 
living around him. Noel Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer-Jermyn, 
Roderick and Dennis Heron, Camilla Brent, Margaret Veale—all 
are real living breathing men and women. A finer touch, the 
faculty of handling dramatic material with more power and more 
originality have come to Mr. Pinero since they were written ; but 
even in themselves they stand on far higher ground—on an 
altogether different plane from the plays of any other dramatist 
of our time. 

The fear expressed in some quarters that The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray represented the high-water-mark of its author’s career 
has been conclusively falsified by The Benefit of the Dowbt, a 
comedy which, I venture to think, shows an advance, not only in 
technical skill, but in delineation of character and in breadth of 
treatment upon anything that Mr. Pinero has yet done, and 
which emphasises to a still greater degree his superiority over. any 
dramatic writer of the latter half of the century. There is a 
disposition to cavil at the title, ‘‘comedy’—a comedy being 
popularly regarded as ‘something to make you laugh’— 
although the relations between the Frasers and the Allinghams 
are set forth in the true spirit of comedy, which manifests itself 
by playing off against one another widely-different types of 
character, exhibiting impartially the strong and the weak sides of 
each, and showing how far they are influenced by the social 
conditions of thetime. In thissense, the story of Jude, Sue, and 
Mr. Phillotson in Mr. Hardy’s latest novel is placed, as any 
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reader possessed of a sense of humour must see, in a decidedly, 
though possibly unintentional, comic light. 

Of The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith it is more difficult to speak. 
As an acting play it was hardly a success ; and though it reads 

‘well and coutains some of Mr. Pinero’s most brilliant work— 
notably the scene between Mrs. Ebbsmith and the Duke—it is by no 
means without faults. The last act fails to convince, and the 
super-subtlety of the character drawing, while it escapes the notice 
of the majority both of readers and playgoers, makes it less 
effective than was its remarkable predecessor. Yet it can hardly 
be doubted that had the story been thrown into book form, and 
issued, not as a play, but as a novel, it would have been hailed as 
a revelation of literary talent by many of those who now decry and 
sneer at it. 

It is with this spirit that Mr. Pinero has to contend, and it is 
the part of all who care for the best interests both of literature and 
of the drama to range themselves boldly against it. We find the 
trashiest novels, devoid alike of interest and literary merit, 
considered worthy of serious consideration in journals professing 
to exercise some literary judgment and discrimination. And at 
the same time we find that it is almost impossible for such work 
as that of Mr. Pinero—the possessor of talents that would set up 
half-a-dozen average novelists—to obtain fair and unbiassed 
appreciation. His dialogue alone—the language in which his 
plays are written—give him a distinct claim to be treated as a man 
of letters. ‘‘It is true,” said Charles James Fox once, “that I 
am never in want of a word, but Pitt always has the word ;”’ and 
the remark may very fairly be applied to Mr. Pinero at his best, 
though it is far from being solely this happy knack of com- 
position that gives his plays their title to be considered as 
literature. It is their humanity, the observation of life which 
shines through them, the striving after something better than the 

of poor conventions and artificialities of the stage as he found it that 
lend dignity to Mr. Pinero’s work, that have given him his 
position and the influence he undoubtedly possesses, and that will 
enable him in the future to do even better work than he has done 
in the past. 


THE KEELEYS. 
By W. Davenport ADAMs. 
M* WALTER GOODMAN has painted two portraits of 
Mrs. Keeley—one (in 1884) which hangs on the walls 


of the Garrick Club, and another (in 1887) which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1888. During the sittings which Mrs. 
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Keeley gave him, she chatted good-naturedly about her own 
career and that of her husband ; and on the basis of these auto- 
biographic utterances, supplemented by his own and other 
people’s recollections, Mr. Goodman has built up, in The 
Keeleys on the Stage and At Home, a volume of considerable 
interest and value. It is true that the book is almost “‘ without 
form,” but it is by no means “ void.” Though it does not supply 
@ full and consecutive narrative of the life of Mrs. Keeley, and 
deals but meagrely with that of Mr. Keeley ; though it opens 
rather inconsequently with chapters on the lady’s chief successes, 
and tells us little about her early years until we have got through 
eighty pages; though it jumps from subject to subject in a 
somewhat bewildering way, and includes a good deal of matter 
which is merely trivial—it contains, nevertheless, much “ fine 
confused feeding ’’ in the way of fact, anecdote, reminiscence, and 
pictorial illustration, and is, consequently, a very welcome addi- 
tion to the number of modern theatrical biographies. 

It is no unkindness to Mr. Goodman to say that the best parts 
of his book are those in which Mrs. Keeley speaks in the first 
person. An interviewer once asked her whether it was true, as 
reported, that she had Jewish blood in her veins. ‘ Quite true,” 
was the prompt reply; “my great great grandparents were of 
the Jewish persuasion, and I am proud of the fact.” To Mr. 
Goodman she gave, in conversation, the fullest account that has yet 
appeared of her family and youth—a fuller one than her son-in- 
law, Mr. Montagu Williams, furnishes in his interesting Remi- 
niscences. ‘‘I was always very fond of acting, and the local 
theatre [Ipswich] being in Tachet-street, close to the house in 
Orwell-place where I was born, I was in and out of it all day 
and at night, helping the carpenters and scene-shifters by fetching 
and carrying things for them. You see, my father was a brazier 
and tinman, and the stage-carpenters got their nails, hammers, 
and things of that kind from his shop.” At the age of thirteen 
she was being taught singing, and at that point became a pupil 
of Mrs. Henry Smart. ‘It was she who brought me out as a 
public singer on the stage, and was also my dramatic tutor.” 
Young Mary Ann Goward’s first public appearance was made, she 
tells us, ‘‘ somewhere about the winter of 1823,’ when she was 
seventeen. “Tappeared at York. . . It was Bellamy, of Bath, 
who brought me out as an actress. I did pretty well as a concert- 
singer, but I did better still as a singing actress. It was in that 
capacity that I went later on to Yarmouth with my tutor, Mrs. 
Smart, and fellow pupils, to appear for the first time on any 
stage as Lucy Bertram in Guy Mannering. ThenI was taken to 
Dublin to play Polly in The Beggars’ Opera.” Her first appear- 
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ance as an actress, at her birthplace, was on June 15, 1824, when 
she enacted Di Vernon in Rob Roy and Margaretta in No Song 
No Supper. 

Mrs. Keeley’s London début, as everybody knows, was made 
at the Lyceum Theatre in 1825, as Rosina in the opera of 
that name, and as Little Pickle in The Spoiled Child. She tells 
us: “So horribly nervous was I, that if it had not been for 
Miss Kelly, who urged me to go on” (and who, by the way, died 
at the age of 92), ‘‘I think I should have run away.” The 
débutante was, however, thoroughly successful, and, after this, 
never once “looked back.”’ Her first ‘‘ great hit’’ appears to 
have been made as Sally in The Stout Gentleman, in which 
Mr. Keeley also figured. At Covent Garden in 1826 she took 
the part of a sea-nymph in Oberon, ‘‘ warbling” the well-known 
“‘mermaid’s song.” Several other singers had been tried at 
rehearsal, ‘‘ but none seemed to satisfy the fastidious composer.” 
Last came the turn of little Miss Goward, and ‘‘ when it was 
over, Weber came up to me, and, patting me on the head, said, 
“* My child, that song vill do.’” It was, however, as Margot in 
The Sergeant's Wife that Mrs. Keeley, in her own opinion, made 
her first important triumph. This “‘ was really the piece that 
brought me prominently forward as an actress.’”’ Then, in June, 
1829, came the marriage with Robert Keeley, after which the 
two artists were rarely separated on the stage. They had first 
acted together in September, 1825; and the playgoing public, 
which admired them both, seems all along to have expected 
them to ‘‘ make a match of it.” 

Of the parts in which Mrs. Keeley made most mark upon her 
generation and upon the history of the stage, Mr. Goodman, 
happily, gives us plenty of particulars. There is, for example, 
her Nydia in The Last Days of Pompeii (1834)—a purely 
pathetic role. While preparing for this, “the industrious 
artist went more than once to the blind asylum of the Royal 
Normal College.” What struck her most there was the 
patients’ fixed vacant stare. She reproduced this in Nydia, and 
always got a round of applause for it. ‘‘ But it is a wonder I 
did not hurt my eyes, doing it night after night. The most 
trying moment, though, was when I had to go down to the 
footlights to warble two songs. For I could never keep the tears 
from rolling down my cheeks, and the effort to maintain the 
rigid look of the eyes was often painful in the extreme.” In 
1838 came her famous Smike in Nicholas Nickleby. Of her 
recollections of this impersonation, Mr. Montagu Williams has 
already recorded the salient points. Mrs. Keeley is reported by 
Mr. Goodman as saying :—‘‘ Dickens did not much approve of 
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the adaptation, and when present at one of the rehearsals, he 
objected to some of the long-winded speeches put into the 
mouths of his characters by the adapter. He was particularly 
annoyed by Smike’s gratuitous lines about ‘ the little robins in 
the fields,’ and, turning abruptly to the prompter, he said, 
‘Damn the robins; cut them out!’” Of her Jack Sheppard 
in Buckstone’s drama, which dates from 1839, Mrs. Keeley 
tells us here that it was the cause of her losing her singing 
voice. “The part requires great vocal as well as physical 
exertion, and it was altogether the most trying character of 
any that I attempted. But I never drank anything stronger 
than barley-water or jelly before going on.” 

Mrs. Keeley’s most notable Shaksperean parts were those of 
Nerissa and Audrey. Of the former she says: “It is not 
considered much of a part in the acting edition. . . . I 
myself never thought the part small. But then I am one 
of those who consider all parts good, if their players make 
them so. . . . I think I must have played Nerissa to 
nearly all the Portias of my time, and I once played it 
when Edmund Kean was the Shylock.” She also played it 
to the younger Kean. Of her Audrey, which she represented 
at Drury Lane in 1842, Mr. Goodman relates: ‘“‘ When first 
the part was offered to her, she felt very reluctant to accept 
it, as she considered herself unfit to play the character as 
it is usually represented, and said as much to her manager, 
who replied, ‘But you are already down in the cast.’ ‘ Well, 
Mr. Macready,’ I said, ‘you are my chief, and I am bound 
to obey orders. But I warn you that unless I play the 
part in my own way it will be a miserable failure.’ ‘Then 
play it in your own way,’ answered my trusting chief. And 
I did. I played it in a stolid, stupid manner, and Macready 
complimented me upon it in high terms, saying that I was 
the best Audrey he had ever seen.’”’ 

Mrs. Keeley speaks more highly of Macready’s disposition 
than is customary with those who acted with him. She says: 
‘“‘I worshipped Macready both as an actor and as a man. 
He was one of the kindest and most courteous gentlemen [ 
have ever known. I have heard it said that Macready had 
no heart. I don’t believe it. . . . But what I do know 
and think is that he disliked all people who shirked or neglected 
their work.”” Incidentally, Mrs. Keeley vindicates the memory 
of the late Mrs. Swanborough, of whom so many Malapropisms 
have been circulated. The majority of these, Mrs. Keeley 
believes, were invented, out of “‘ pure cussedness,” by H. J. 
Byron. ‘There was one about a spiral staircase which the 
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poor old soul was supposed to have spoken of as her ‘spinal’ 
staircase. I forget how the story went, but there was no 
truth in it.” That the venerable actress can say a cutting 
thing when she likes is made clear by her description of 
J. H. Alexander, the Scotch manager, as ‘‘a third-rate actor 
with first-rate opinions of himself.’”’ Of her husband, Robert 
Keeley, she holds the view that “his greatest creation was 
undoubtedly Sairey Gamp. It was the character drawn by 
Dickens, though without caricature or the least sign of exaggera- 
tion.” 

During the later years of her life, Mrs. Keeley has been 
a tolerably frequent playgoer, and Mr. Goodman records many 
of her estimates, always kindly, of the stage favourites of 
to-day. One gathers from many of these pages that she has 
a specia) admiration for Sir Henry Irving and “the lady 
of the Lyceum.” In the letter to Mr. Goodman which 
figures in the preface to this book, she writes: ‘‘ Very grateful 
I am, for I have lived to see, amongst other things, well- 
deserved honour conferred upon one of the truest friends, 
and one of the most perfect gentlemen of the age—Sir Henry 
Irving. Do not be astonished at this outburst; you know 
my sentiments in that quarter.” Miss Ellen Terry’s Viola 
was pronounced by Mrs. Keeley to be “‘ tender, joyous, refined, 
womanly, and altogether charming.” A letter from Miss Terry 
to Mrs. Keeley is one of the most attractive features of 
Mr. Goodman’s volume. It contains the following comment 
upon the character of Lady Macbeth:—‘‘I have never had 
the passion of ambition; but, watching my own mother, 
and some few friends of mine, all good women, I have 
wondered at the lengths to which ambition—generally for 
some son or husband—drove them, and long ago I con- 
cluded that the Thane of Cawdor’s wife was a much be- 
blackened person. She was pretty bad, I think, but by 
no means abnormally bad.” 

To Robert Keeley Mr. Goodman accords a couple of chapters, 
in which he is able, from his own recollection, to describe the 
actor’s personal appearance and artistic method. ‘ Keeley’s 
features,” he says, ‘were not only well marked but com- 
paratively without expression when in a condition of complete 
repose. . . . It was this stolid look which assisted in giving 
such point and unconscious humour to the comedian’s utter- 
ances upon the stage, and off it also, as I am told that he was quite 
as funny in private life.” Mr. Goodman is fortunate in being 
able to print some extracts from an estimate of Keeley written 
by Charles Dickens in 1869, and published anonymously. 
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Herein we find some admirable criticism which in itself would 
render this volume worthy of preservation by students of the 
stage. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley’s younger daughter, Louise—who 
had some stage experience, married Mr. Montagu Williams, and 
died in 1877, in her forty-first year—has a chapter devoted to 
her. To Mary, the elder daughter (Mrs. Albert Smith), the 
references are fewer; though to Albert Smith himself ten pages 
are accorded. The pictorial illustrations of the book comprise 
admirable reproductions in photo-engraving of Mr. Goodman’s 
portraits of Mrs. Keeley and Mrs. Stirling; portraits of 
Mrs. Keeley as Jack Sheppard, as Cinderella, as Margaretta, 
and in propria persona; portraits of her husband as Jacob 
Earwig, as Mrs. Caudle, and in his habit as he lived; portraits 
of her daughters and of Albert Smith; an engraving: of a 
water-colour drawing by Mrs. Keeley; reproductions of pen- 
and-ink sketches by Charles James Mathews and Alfred 
Crowquill; and scenes from Nicholas Nickleby and The Battle 
of Life. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF MR. HARE. 


By ARTHUR EscotTT. 


Ls a volume of some two hundred pages, now on the eve of 

publication, Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, the biographer of 
Sothern and T. W. Robertson, has made a faithful record of the 
theatrical career of Mr. John Hare during the past thirty years. 
It comes at the right moment. For the first time that admirable 
comedian and eminent manager is about to pay a professional 
visit to America, and his English friends and admirers, while 
wishing him a hearty God-speed, will be glad to glance back at 
his past achievements. Too many of us are apt to forget how 
many pleasant evenings we owe to this or that popular actor, and 
it is here that the stage enthusiast who hoards his playbills and 
keeps his theatrical diary is useful. Mr. Pemberton deals with 
his subject from a systematic point of view, and labels his 
chapters ‘‘ The Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 1865-1874;”’ ‘‘ The 
Court Theatre, 1875-1879;”’ ‘‘ The St. James’s Theatre, 1879- 
1888 ;”’ and ‘‘ The Garrick Theatre, 1889-1895.” To these is 
added another chapter, in which, as far as good taste, coupled 
with close friendship, will allow, Mr. Hare is dealt with “ per- 
sonally.” Altogether, Mr. Pemberton has given us another 
delightful book. 

Mr. Hare, it appears, became stage-struck when little more 
than a boy through taking part in some private theatricals. The 
piece on this occasion was, oddly enough, A Scrap of Paper, sub- 
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sequently one of the notable successes of his joint management 
with Mr. Kendal. Seeing the drift of his taste, and recognising 
the fact that he had decided talent for the stage, his guardian 
very wisely allowed him to follow it, and he became the pupil of 
that gifted and graceful actor, Leigh Murray. Of this kindly 
’ and efficient tutor Mr. Hare entertains the most grateful recol- 
lections, and several interesting anecdotes concerning him appear 
in the book. It was through Leigh Murray that he obtained his 
first engagement at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, 
and there, prior to the meeting with the Bancrofts that decided 
his fate, we find him supporting such stars as E. A. Sothern and 
J.L. Toole. Encouraged by his successes, and by the kindly 
things said of his acting by H. J. Byron and Miss Marie Wilton 
(Mrs. Bancroft), then partners in the management of the London 
Prince of Wales’s, he began to dream of the offer of a Londen 
engagement. 

“That offer,” says Mr. Pemberton, “ did not (offers rarely do) 
‘‘ spontaneously come, and it was not until he had confided his 
“ aspirations and troubles to John Clarke, who was engaged as a 
“‘leading member of the new London company, that, following 
‘his friend’s advice, he boldly wrote in, and offered his services, 
“‘ prepared to ‘do anything he was told, play any part that was 
“‘ * offered him, and be grateful for any salary he could get.’ The 
“‘ result of this plucky policy was an engagement at £2 a week, 
‘plus a fixed resolve to make the most of any opportunity that 
‘‘might come in his way.” In connection with salaries it 
is recorded in these pages that, whereas when Mr. Hare first 
played Sam Gerridge at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
his remuneration was (it was fair pay in those days) only £5 a 
week, Mr. Charles Wyndham, when he revived Caste at the 

_ Criterion, offered him £100 a week to act the same part. 

When, in 1865, Robertson’s Society was first produced in 
London, Mr. Hare made an instant success as Lord Ptarmigant. 
In speaking of this, Mr. Pemberton quotes Mr. Clement Scott : 
“A little delightful old gentleman came upon the stage dressed 
“in a long, beautifully cut frock coat, bright-eyed, intelligent, 
‘‘ with white hair that seemed to grow naturally on the head— 
“no common clumsy wig with a black forehead line—and with 
‘* a voice so refined, so aristocratic, that it was music to our ears. 
“The part played by Mr. Hare was, as we all know, insignificant. 
‘‘ All he had to do was to say nothing, and to go perpetually to 
‘sleep. But how well he said nothing ; how naturally he went 
‘“‘tosleep! We could not analyse our youthful impression at the 
‘time, but we knew instinctively that John Hare was an artist.’ 

From that moment his name and fame were established ; but it 
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seemed to be written down that as he had commenced so he must 
continue, and that it must be his fate to play old men. This 
fact has been the source of many ludicrous blunders with regard 
to Mr. Hare’s actual age. Many curious examples of this are 
given in the book, and we will quote one that occurred during 
the first run of Society, when he was in his early ‘“ twenties.” 
Getting into a carriage of the underground railway one day, he 
unexpectedly found himself face to face with an old school- 
fellow whom he had not seen for some years. Not knowing that 
he had adopted the stage as a profession, and changed his real 
name of Fairs to his nom de guerre of Hare, this friend called out, 
“ Hullo, Fairs! howare you?” And after they had chatted about 
old times, the conversation turned to the theatres. He asked 
Mr. Hare ‘‘ whether he was fond of the stage?” and having 
received a reply in the affirmative, presumed that he had ‘‘ been 
“‘to the Prince of Wales’s to see Society, the piece of which every- 
“one was talking?” ‘‘ No,” said Mr. Hare doubtfully, “‘ I can’t 
‘say that I have seen it.” ‘Then you should go at once,” said 
his friend. “‘ It’s a capital play, and a devilish clever old man acts 
in it—a fellow named Hare.” 

The second chapter deals with Mr. Hare’s management at 
the Court Theatre, and noteworthy amongst its incidents are his 
first association with the Kendals and their brilliant joint 
successes in A Scrap of Paper, The Ladies’ Battle, and The 
Queen’s Shilling ; his own triumph as Lord Kilclare in A Quiet 
Rubber : the production of Lord Lytton’s posthumous play, The 
House of Darnley ; and Miss Ellen Terry’s beautiful creation of 
Olivia in W. G. Wills’s stage version of The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Of the part silently taken by Mr. Hare in this exquisite pro- 
duction, Mr. Pemberton is able to tell some interesting things. 
Then follows an account of the long partnership between 
Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal at the St. James’s Theatre, a brilliant 
chapter in theatrical history that has already been dealt with 
exhaustively in the pages of this magazine,—a partnership that 
owed so much to the superb acting of Mrs. Kendal. Mr. Hare’s 
management of the Garrick Theatre is fresh in the memory of 
our readers, and probably most of them will agree with 
Mr. Pemberton when he says that the day that witnessed the 
production of A Pair of Spectacles ought to be marked with a red 
letter in the theatrical calendar. 

The book is richly illustrated. The frontispiece is a fac-simile 
of the portrait of Mr. Hare by Sir John Millais, and there are 
full-page character portraits of Lord Ptarmigant, Sam Gerridge 
(in this picture Mrs. Bancroft is happily included), Beau Farin- 
tosh, Lord Kilclare, Baron Croodle, and Benjamin Goldfinch in 
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his sombre-hued as well as in his rose-tinted spectacles. 
Interesting and characteristic letters from Madame de Navarro 
(Miss Mary Anderson) and Mr. Bret Harte are also introduced. 
We venture to think that no one who reads this little volume 
will fail to be convinced that Mr. Hare, in addition to being one 
of our finest actors, and most unselfish as well as artistic of actor 
managers, is a splendid specimen of the refined English gentleman. 





AT THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
By THE LATE GERALD HEPWORTH DIXxon. 


HERE are few more striking contrasts in London than the 
busy hum proceeding from the broad thoroughfare separating 
Westminster Hospital from the Crimean Memorial and the 
comparative stillness and old-fashioned decorum which prevail in 
Dean’s-yard. A pile of buildings alone protects the latter from 
the former, yet there is almost as much difference as between 
Fleet-street and the Cathedral-close at Canterbury. The flaunting 
Aquarium, the stuccoed Hotel, the ungainly Hospital, are centres 
of business and presumable industry, and the vicinity of the 
Houses of Parliament sufficiently accounts for the roar of traffic 
and the ceaseless ebb and flow of active humanity. But pass 
underneath that handsome archway, and you breathe astiller and 
a more refined air. The Abbey towers above you, the Norman 
arch on the left inspires you, and occasionally a stray football 
from the green discomforts you. Not fifty yards, however, from 
that peculiar effort of modern architecture, the Westminster 
Aquarium, stands St. Peter’s College, founded in the cause of 
learning by Queen Elizabeth, where every year is acted a Latin 
comedy by the scholars of that ancient and popular institution. 
Drive up to the Dean’s archway, proceed down the southern side 
of the cloisters, treading lightly as you pass on the tombs of abbots 
and monks who have been sleeping underneath for seven hundred 
years, turn sharply to your right, and in a few seconds you stand 
in Little Dean’s-yard. On your left hand are the school-gates, 
and opposite you, across the open racquet court, are the doors of 
St. Peter’s College, grim, dark, but not inhospitable, lying wide 
apart to receive the troop of guests. Up a winding flight of stone 
steps you are directed by a smart young Queen’s scholar, clad in 
regulation evening dress, and somewhat heavily decorated with a 
cloth gown, which reaches almost to his heels ; up the stone steps 
until you arrive at the dormitory, where your invitation paper is 
scrutinised by another and a taller Queen’s scholar, who admits 
you through a barrier into the long and lofty hall where forty 
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young Westminster boys are accustomed to sleep. On each side 
of the narrow passage which leads to the theatre is a row of 
‘‘ cubicles,” hung with curtains, and below you stands a wooden 
erection, some thirty feet high, draped in baize, which is, in 
fact, the back of the auditorium. Passing through another 
barrier, where your invitation is again examined, you are ushered 
to your seat, and at length begin to realise that you are present 
in the oldest, and not the least interesting, theatre in the 
kingdom. 
Presumably you have arrived at the regulation hour. The 
house is rapidly filling; the masters of the school, wearing the 
insignia of their office, are taking their seats on the left, and the 
guests who have been invited by them are taking possession of 
every available corner in the “ master’s pit.” On the opposite 
side, close to the stage, at right angles, are three rows of seats, 
occupied by young men fresh from the Universities, Woolwich, 
and Aldershot; ‘“‘ young old Westminsters’’ as they are called, 
who usually form the most enthusiastic, not to say the noisiest, 
portion of the audience. Ina line with the young old boys are 
ranged the ladies’ seats, to which the fair visitors are conducted, 
by @ number of Queen’s scholars told off on duty as “‘ ladies’ 
men.” Itis the privilege of these young gentlemen to attend to the 
wants of the ladies, to see that they are supplied with lists of the 
dramatis persone and printed arguments of the play in English, 
and to proffer ices and other cool and appropriate refreshment 
between the acts. Behind the pit, or what would now be called 
the stalls, rise row upon row of seats filled with visitors, until at 
the summit may be discerned a crowd of young boys, perched 
sparrow-like, who form that ancient and necessary adjunct to a 
Westminster play, the claque. To hasten the gods’ appreciation 
of Terence’s jokes, or to drown the nervousness of a young actor 
in tumultuous applause, two Queen’s scholars are stationed up 
aloft as ‘‘god-keepers.” These gentlemen carry long canes, 
which are useful, first to indicate the moment when applause is 
appropriate, and secondly to rap the toes of those unlucky 
immortals who are either slow to appreciate the poet’s humour 
or niggardly of their applause thereat. But half-past seven has. 
already sounded from Big-Ben ; Mr. Dan Godfrey’s band strikes. 
up sweet music from behind the scenes, and a buzz of expectation 
may be heard from gods and pit. Presently a small Queen’s 
scholar rushes into the house, a signal is given, and the captain 
of the school, in Court dress, leads the wife of the Head Master 
into the theatre. No sooner has the gracious lady taken her seat 
than the band strikes up ‘‘ See the conquering hero comes,” and the 
Head Master—looking, by-the-by, more like a learned minister of 
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the Gospel, which he is, than a triumphant potentate, which he 
is not—makes his appearance with the Dean of Westminster, and 
all the peers and other celebrities who have been bidden to the 
entertainment. The Dean takes the place of honour in the front 
row of stalls, the illustrious visitors are ushered into seats 
round and about him, whilst a number of old Westminsters, who 
follow in the wake, find what accommodation they can. The 
Head Master then touches a hand-bell, the music ceases, and the 
captain of the Queen’s scholars appears before the green curtain 
and delivers the prologue. This effusion is written in Latin 
iambics by the Head Master, and refers, in graceful and scholarly 
lines, to the old Westminsters who have died during the year. 
The prologue finished, a short interval occurs, and then the pretty 
drop curtain rises, and the familiar Athenian street scene is 
disclosed to view. . 

The delivery and interpretation of the Roman dramatist’s 
lines are always respectable at Westminster. The boys are 
regularly ‘‘coached”’ by masters who have more regard for 
tradition, perhaps, than appreciation of any original talent that 
may be possessed by the young histrions, and as every actor 
receives an equal amount of instruction there is an ensemble in the 
representation which does not often attach itself to amateur per- 
formances. To declare that young Westminsters of to-day carry 
theancient Greek costume with dignity'and ease, or deliver the Latin 
language with more than average grace of action, would be to praise 
them beyond their deserts; we may, however, assure our readers 
that, whether Terence or Plautus be the author represented, a 
fair and scholarlike rendering may confidently be expected, and 
that attention to detail and loving appreciation of the more 
decorous portions of the author’s humour are conspicuously 
marked. 

But the curtain has fallen upon the first act. The young old 
Westminsters rise with alacrity, and push their way out of the 
theatre with vigour. Some gather in knots and renew old friend- 
ships in the passage between the cubicles; a few, breaking the 
unwritten law, penetrate behind the scenes to chat with the actors. 
Formerly they quaffed ‘‘sack-whey,”’ a mysterious and intoxicating 
beverage, composed of heaven knows what, but only to be 
ventured on by the young, whose indiscretion was not to be 
checked by visions of impending indigestion. A glance round the 
theatre between the acts will reveal the assiduous attentions of 
the “‘ ladies’ men” and the cordial meetings between old school- 
fellows, who may have been separated by professional pursuits or 
geographical miles for twenty years. We know few more 
pleasant things in life than the hearty grip of the hand and the 
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“* By jove, old man, how are you?” exchanged between a hirsute 
and sun-tanned colonel of hussars and a pale, but not less hearty, 
fellow of an Oxford college. Meetings of this nature make 
amends for years of absence, for although men rarely develop 
school-boy likings into life-long friendship, it is more than 
delightful to revive bygone- scrapes and pleasures on the very 
scene of their action. But the play must proceed, and it does. 
The seniors, the divines from the country, applaud the somewhat 
clumsy puns of the deceased dramatist, the ‘ god-keepers” 
flourish their canes, and the ‘‘ immortals,’ mindful of their toes, 
applaud lustily ; doubtful sherry finds its way as far as the ‘‘ god- 
keepers,” but no farther, and the canes flourish more than ever, 
and the applause is correspondingly tumultuous. But, to the 
ladies’ very evident satisfaction, the end of the comedy is at hand ; 
the two old men have made up their differences, the youngsters 
are presumably happy with the young mistresses whom the 
dramatic perception of the author has kept zealously hidden from 
the audience, the slave has illustrated the inebriety of the ancients 
on the stage, and being fittingly punished offit, the last lines have 
been delivered, Plauditeis said with an appropriate bow, and the 
curtain falls. 


Another interval occurs before the epilogue is delivered ; con- 
versation, ices, and flirtation under difficulties are indulged in ; 
and in about fifteen minutes the curtain rises for the last time. 
The epilogue is usually a rather ambitious attempt at decorous 
burlesque. It is written in Latin elegiacs, either by one of the 
masters or some old Westminster who has kept up his college 
facility in the construction of Latin verse. It deals with the 
general topics of the day, humorously caricatured, and is 
rendered by the different characters of the preceding comedy, who 
are, however, clad in modern dress. The witticisms are con- 
stantly greeted, and not seldom around of applause is elicited 
where no joke is intended, but where the construction is simple ; 
for, naturally enough, a man who has not read Latin for twenty 
years will be delighted to find that he can gain more than a 
glimpse of even a modern Latin author’s meaning. We 
remember on one occasion when Pamphilus, attired as a member 
of the Alpine club, declared that— 


“Me juvat Alpinis frangere colla jugis,” 


the subtle humour of the writer was appreciated far more than the 
learned gentleman anticipated. On another occasion Charinus, 
representing one of the jeunesse durée of a period which will be 
remembered by the destruction. of Hyde-park railings, observed, 
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in the course of speech detailing his rough treatment by the mob— 
Meque, Cavendisse dulcissima queque loquentem, 
Proturbavit humi plebs violenta ferox. 
Postulat, ut liceat suffragia ferre viritim ; 
Questa, quod invideant hec sibi jura patres ! 
But the quaint phraseology of the author and the neat versifica- 
tion were scarcely applauded, and the humour of the writer was 
not appreciated until the epilogue appeared in full in The Times 
of the next day. 

The most characteristic episode in the Westminster play, 
however, is reserved for the last. The epilogue over, the old 
Westminsters call for the ‘‘ cap.”” Immediately the prompters come 
before the curtain, bearing as many college caps as they can 
conveniently carry, and hand them to the old boys in the audience. 
The caps circulate round the house, and are speedily lined with 
sovereigns, the old Westminsters taking care that none but old 
boys contribute. The money collected goes to defray the expenses 
of the performance, which are heavy, and the residue is divided 
amongst the actors. Thus, about half-past ten o'clock, the 
Westminster play is over, the audience disperses, and the boys go 
downstairs to supper. 


—_——__— 


COMPULSORY PLAYGOING. 
By OnE WHo HAs Done Ir. 


PD URING the last decade, I have been present, as a professional 

judge, at every dramatic performance worthy of any atten- 
tion at all that has been given in the West End of London. 
During the preceding fifteen years, though still a playgoer by 
profession, I was in a position of greater freedom, and confined 
myself to those representations I deemed likely to be of 
permanent interest and importance. I now begin to desire to 
return to that earlier condition of things, with its greater leisure 
and more persistent pleasure. Though the past ten years have 
yielded many delightful hours, they have also brought with them 
many hours of sheer boredom, and many hours also of tiresome 
labour. I recognise that I was happier, as a writer about the 
theatre and things theatrical, during the earlier than during the 
more recent period. 

No one who has not been a critic by trade, and therefore a 
playgoer by compulsion, can have any conception of the distress- 
fal nature of the life. Most people go to the theatre occasionally 
only, and when they find in it some special attraction. Even 
what is called the regular first-nighter picks and chooses 
the performances he will attend; he is generally careful to 
avoid, at any rate, the “trial matinée.” The professional censor 
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on the other hand, has no choice in the matter; he has to see 
everything that is produced upon the boards, and, moreover, has 
to write about it—has in some instances to write about it (as a 
contributor to this magazine has lately reminded us) not once 
only, but twice or thrice, or even oftener. 

Conceive the case of a man who is obliged to witness all the 
first representations, good, bad, and indifferent, that take place 
in the West-end of the Metropolis in the course of the year, 
Conceive, to begin with, his mere physical wear-and-tear. There 
have been weeks in the past few twelvemonths in which the 
theatrical critic has been “‘ driven from home” four nights out of 
six. The strain is always especially great in the “ season,” 
when dramatic fixtures sometimes overlap each other terribly— 
when, on a given night, there may be not only one premiere, but 
two or three. Last season, with its performances not only in 
English, but in French, in German, and in Italian, was a particu- 
larly heavy one. No play-lover would wiliingly miss a new 
creation by a Bernhardt, a Duse, or a Rehan; and yet, look at. 
the measure of activity involved, when these creations follow fast. 
the one upon the other, and sometimes even come into collision. 
This playgoing, willy-nilly, evening after evening, takes the- 
strength out of the most robust. One seems to be almost con-. 
stantly in the theatre, or going to and from it; for ever plunging 
into cabs and trains; for ever scribbling at break-neck speed ;- 
for ever waking up in the mornings worn and weary. 

And the weariness is not corporeal only; it is of the senses, 
of the brain, of the soul. One is intellectually tired; one is- 
spiritually jaded. The mind gets no rest; it is kept ever on the 
alert. Sensation is piled upon sensation, impression upon im- 
pression ; one has scarcely time to separate them, they fall so. 
thickly. And what is the result? The result in the long run is 
a dulling, a blunting, of the feelings and perceptions. Ordinary 
horrors cease to thrill us ; commonplace pathos finds us cold; 
conventional humour, unresponsive ; we have seen and heard it 
all before! Even fine acting palls upon us, more or less; we. 
have had so much of it in our time! There are respects, indeed, 
in which the compulsory playgoer, the critic by trade, is the most 
untrustworthy of guides and philosophers. He has usually an 
unerring instinct as to the probable popularity or unpopularity of 
a drama; and yet, in detail, his judgment may be at fault. He 
generally thinks better or worse of a play or of a player than he 
actually ought to think. It is not that he is consciously or 
deliberately unjust; it is simply that he is overwrought and 
blasé. Mere average excellence, being familiar, bores him, and it. 
runs the risk, accordingly, of being underrated. Aw contraire, 
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anything above the average, either in writing or in acting, 
delights him by its rarity, and is likely, accordingly, to be over- 
praised. 

The most trustworthy critic is he who goes to the theatre 
only when attracted to it, and who writes about it only when he 
has been, and still is, interested in what he saw and beard 
there. 

But how is such trustworthiness to be secured? You can 
hardly expect to find it in the daily press. In order to obtain 
it, it would be necessary that a newspaper should have not only 
one dramatic critic but several—one or more to write when 
moved to do so, and others to do the drudgery. But there are 
few journals which would undertake to maintain a staff so large ; 
the expense would be thought too great. Even as it is, criticism 
of the theatre is probably worse paid than any other sort or phase 
of criticism. And yet the critic who did not “‘sendin”’ notices of 
all the performances for which he received tickets would be re- 
garded as not quite fulfilling his duty. Very much attention is 
now accorded to the doings of the theatre, and every day the 
demands upon the playgoers by compulsion grow more numerous 
and onerous. It is not only that ‘‘changes of bill” are so 
frequent ; not only that so many leading pieces are brought out. 
It is that certain managements, not content with a “ notice” 
after the premicre of a play, ask for one after the 50th, 100th, 
150th, 200th night, and so forth, culminating on occasion with 
an invitation to an anniversary representation. More than this, 
they invite further criticism if there are alterations in the cast, 
and when they put on a new lever de rideau, and when they 
move a play from one theatre to another. There is scarcely an 
end, in fact, to the calls made, in these days, upon the critics’ 
time and energies. 

No doubt there are many professional writers about the 
theatre who would be only too glad, if it were in their power, to 
make choice among the invitations they receive. A few who 
have assistants are able to do this, and duly utilise their oppor- 
tunities. Unfortunately, the relief afforded is not usually very 
great. The fact is that the critic who represents a daily paper 
cannot afford to absent himself from many performances. He 
must maintain the continuity of his experience ; if he does not, he 
will find himself some day at a disadvantage. He cannot 
prudently ignore any impersonation put forward by a well-known 
player; he must needs witness it—if only for the purposes of 
record and comparison. Even in the case of the experimental 
matinée, there is the danger, if the critic “lets it slide,’’ that 
he may miss some excellent acting by a recognised player, or 
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some promising effort by a new comer or beginner. Having put 
his hand to the theatrical plough, the professional playgoer 
cannot turn back. Originally, perhaps, a playgoer for pleasure’s 
sake, he becomes, as I say, a playgoer by compulsion. Those 
foolish people who think that the life of the ordinary dramatic 
critic is one of “‘ roses and rapture” had better take his place for 
a year or so. By the end of that time they will have learnt a 
good deal. They will know something of what the treadmill is 
like where the principle is applied to theatre-going. 

It appears that there are critics who contribute to weekly and 
monthly periodicals, and rejoice in a free hand. They are not 
compelled, directly a play is over, to rush to a newspaper office 
and reduce to more or less hurried prose the impressions made 
upon them during the past three hours. They have time in 
which to focus their thoughts and to mature their opinions ; they 
have leisure in which to formulate their judgments and to prune 
their style. Above all, they have some sort of liberty as to the 
things which they shall “notice” and when they shall notice 
them. ‘They are not forced, as a rule, to go to a “ first night ;”’ 
they can go calmly and quietly when all the factitious excitement 
is over. Moreover, they can depend upon a more careful perusal 
of their utterances than is generally bestowed upon the 
exercitations of a daily paper. In many cases they are able to 
sign their name or initials, and so make sure that their views are 
not ascribed to any colleague in the craft. 

Certain it is that playgoing by compulsion takes the edge off 
enjoyment and tends in the long run to disgust. And, as was 
once very truly said in the pages of The Theatre, the attitude 
of boredom and distaste is not the proper one in which to 
approach the consideration of dramatic and histrionic work with 
which great pains have been taken and on which important 
interests depend. A critic ought to come to his task with the 
capacity, as well as the willingness, to be pleased. He ought to 
come prepared (if it be possible) to derive satisfaction from 
the entertainment. And how can he do that if, when he enters 
the theatre, he is already weary and distrait? There is a great 
deal too much of that sort of thing in London theatrical criticism, 
and it is altogether unfair, alike to managers, playwrights, and 
players. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


HE memory of the oldest playgoers can hardly recall a 
time when so many theatres were open as at the present 
moment. It is satisfactory to know, moreover, that, with a few 
exceptions, all are doing capital business. One of the most 
pleasing events of the past month has been the re-opening of 
the Savoy with a revival of The Mikado, which promises to be 
as popular as ever. 


TRILBY. 


A Play in Four Acts, by Paut M. Porter, dramatised, by permission, from Gzorce Du Mavrier’s 
Novel. Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, October 80. 


Svengali oe -. Mr. TREE. Rev. Thomas Bagot Mr. Caries ALLAN. 
Talbot Wynne .. Mr. Epmunp Mavrice. Manager Kaw.. -. Mr. Hotman Cuiark. 
Alexander Mc \lister Mr. LioneLt BrouGH. Trilby O’Ferrall -» Miss Dororuea Batrp. 
William Bazot -. Mr. Patrick Evans, Mrs. Bagot .. -- Miss Frances Ivor. 
Gecko .. ws .. Mr. C. M. Hattarp. Mme Vinard .. -. Miss Rosina Funippr, 
Zouzou.. oe .. Mr. Herzert Ross. Angéle ° -- Miss Cicety Turner. 
Dodor .. ip .. Mr. GeraLp pv Maurier | Honorine oe .. Miss Acnges Russe... 
Oliver .. “e .. Mr. Berre THomas. imi — -- Miss Onive Owen. 
Lorimer ee «» Mr. Gaver Mackay. Musette ae -- Miss Sapie WIGLey. 


Of Mr. Potter’s stage version of Trilby an exhaustive account 
appeared in the October number of The Theatre, and there is 
accordingly no need to refer again in detail to the piece. Pro- 
duced at Manchester on September 7, the play achieved an un- 
qualified success, which its first performance in London has fully 
confirmed. That under circumstances of peculiar difficulty the 
adapter has accomplished his task with tact and ingenuity few 
will be disposed to deny. Errors of omission and commission 
there are, of course, in the work, but on the whole Mr. Potter 
has caught the spirit and reproduced the atmosphere of the 
novel with rare success. Of Mr. Tree’s Svengali and Miss Baird’s 
Trilby we have spoken in another page. As Taffy Mr. E. 
Maurice triumphantly beats his own record, while as Madame 
Vinard, Miss Rosina Filippi supplies an inimitable sketch of a 
quick-tempered, kind-hearted Frenchwoman. Since the produc- 
tion the part of Little Billee has been trausferred to Mr. H. V. 
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Esmond, who invests it with just that spirit of boyish impetu- 
osity required to render it thoroughly effective. 


Mrs. PonpERBURY’S PAST. 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by F. C. Burnanp. Adapted from Madame Mongodin, by 
Ernest Bium and Raovut Tocut. Produced atthe Avenue Theatre, November 2. 


Matthew Ponderbury Mr. Coartes HawTrey Mrs. Ponderbury .. Miss Auma STANLEY 


Mervin Thorp -- Mr, Cosmo Stuart Ethel Peniston -» Miss Apa Matton 
John Rumford -- Mr. J. L. Mackay Susan .. ee .. Miss Evetyn Harrison 
Hyacinth Grayling... Mr. Win.is SEARLE Countess de Mojeski Miss Lorrizg VENNE 
Peter .. oe -. Mr. Wa. F. Hawrrey 


One is almost tempted to think that Mr. Charles Hawtrey's 
opinion of English playwrights must be a very poor one when he 
deems it necessary to go abroad for so feeble a farce as Madame 
Mongodin. In the adaptation of pieces of the kind Mr. F. C. 
Burnand has again and again shown considerable skill, but now 
he appears to have approached his present task with a faint 
heart. The truth is that the success of MM. Blum and Toché’s 
play depends, more than usually in such instances, upon incidents 
and suggestions which do not bear reproduction upon the English 
stage, and for which no adequate substitute is readily to be dis- 
covered. The only thing that can honestly be said in favour ot 
Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past, as Mr. Burnand names his version, is that 
it progresses and ends better than it begins, the second act being 
superior to the first, and the last showing a distinct improvement 
upon each of its predecessors. Considering, however, how ex- 
ceedingly weak the first is, this can hardly be regarded as extra- 
vagant praise. The plot turns, it need hardly be said, upon the 
subject of marital infidelity, although the adapter has, of course, 
taken every precaution not to offend the susceptibilities of the 
most modest listener. Mrs. Ponderbury is a lady of austere 
virtue, and having on a memorable occasion defended her honour 
against the attacks of an unknown intruder, she uses the circum- 
stance as a means to hold her husband in check. This latter is 
of so docile and gentle a disposition that he never once dreams of 
protesting against the childish indignities heaped upon him. The 
appearance upon the scene of aseductive Countess—formerly acele- 
brated music-hall artiste—-overcomes his scruples, however, and he 
makes an appointment to meet her in the evening at a friend’s 
studio. This friend, named Mervin Thorp, has himself been an 
admirer of the Countess, but is now paying his addresses to Pon- 
derbury’s niece. Arriving at the rendezvous a little before her 
time, the Countess endeavours to renew her relations with Thorp, 
who, foreseeing complications, takes an early opportunity of de- 
camping, being careful to lock the studio door behind him. Mean- 
while, Ponderbury has entered unobserved, and at once proceeds 
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to declare his passion for the Countess. Alarmed by his insistence, 
she rushes to the door, only to find that egress in that direction is 
barred. The window, however, remains, although on examination 
it proves to be some twenty feet from the ground. The curtains 
are torn down, and hurriedly twisted into a rope, while Ponder- 
bury, for no obvious reason except to give point to an equivocal 
situation, divests himself of coat and waistcoat. At this juncture 
the door is burst open, and Mrs. Ponderbury enters. ‘But, quite 
equal to the occasion, her husband pretends to be in a somnambu- 
listic trance, and so is allowed to quit the premises scot free. 

In the last act the imbroglio is unravelled in a fairly amusing 
fashion. Mrs. Ponderbury is proved not to have acted with that 
careful regard for her honour which she claimed on the famous 
occasion already referred to, and Ponderbury seizes the oppor- 
tunity to resume the position of master in his own house. The 
farce, it may be admitted, possesses certain diverting qualities, 
but asa whole it lacks body and consistency. Mr. Burnand, also, 
has been regrettably sparing in the distribution of those witty 
lines which have gainedfor him a widespread reputation as a 
humorist. To Miss Alma Stanley must be assigned the acting 
honours of the performance. Miss Stanley is rapidly developing 
all the qualities of a superb comédienne, and her rendering of Mrs. 
Ponderbury affords ample grounds for the belief that could she 
be induced to essay the part of Katharine in The Taming of the 
Shrew, her success in it would be complete. Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
seems hardly at home in the character of a hen pecked husband, 
but his cool and easy style isalways more or less effective. Miss 
Lotiie Venne played the Countess with delightful piquancy and 
vivacity, while in a small part Mr. J. L. Mackay impressed by his 
clever and buoyant manner. It would be distinctly to the 


advantage of the piece were we able to say the same of Mr. 
Cosmo Stuart. 


THE SQUIRE oF DAMES. 


A Comedyin Four Acts, adapted from L’Ami des Femmes of ALEXANDRE Dumas Fils, by R. CG 
Carton. Produced at the Criterion Theatre, November 5. 


Mr. Kilroy... .. Mr. CHARLES WyNDHAM. Baines .. oe -» Mr. R. Lister. 

Colonel Dennant .. Mr. FRANK FENTON. Servant oe -» Mr. C. Terric. 

Sir Douglas'Thorburn Mr. Brernarp GouLp. Mrs. Dowle .. +» Miss GRANVILLE. 

Lord Eustace Chet- Elsie o* .. Miss Beatrice FERRAR. 
land ... oe -. Mr. H. De Lance. | Zoé Nuggetson +» Miss Fay Davis. 

Professor Dowle, Adeline Dennant .. Miss Mary Moore. 
F.R.8. ee ..» Mr. ALFRED BisHop. 


Mr. Charles Wyndham continues his policy of anthorised 
spoliation. But in one respect he has altered for the better since 
the days when, in the case of a Criterion adaptation, no hint or 
suggestion was given on the programme of the original author’s 
name. This is at least a step in advance, and offers grounds for 
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the hope that Mr. Wyndham may yet exhibit for a foreign 
dramatist’s work that respect which the writer’s position and 
talent reasonably demand. In the realms of farce and farcical 
comedy we would readily grant the adapter whatever latitude he 
desires. Such things hardly touch even the fringe of real 
dramatic literature. But when it becomes a question of the 
work of a student and a thinker like Dumas, the matter takes a 
different complexion. We should be the last to assert that 
L’Ami des Femmes is a good play. Dumas himself confessed 
that it belongs to the category of pieces mal faites; and no one 
who has given to it even the most cursory attention can fail to have 
been struck by the improbabilities, the absurd coincidences and 
theatrical devices by means of which the story is developed. 
Dumas, however, is not simply a manufacturer of effective plots, 
the nice conduct of which has ever been to him a consideration 
of secondary importance. Rather does he regard these merely 
as a necessary medium for the inculcation of some pregnant 
truth or the exploitation of some weighty thesis. It is this fact 
which lends to L’Ami des Femmes an importance it would other- 
wise lack. In adapting the piece Mr. Carton has elected to 
ignore the circumstance entirely. He has given us the outward 
shell of the play, but the kernel he has removed bodily. In his 
own defence he would doubtless argue that, in providing 
the principal members of the Criterion company with an actable 
play and effective parts, his responsibility ended. With 
such a view we have no sympathy. We would, indeed, 
go a step further, and declare that if Dumas’ original 
intention could not be embodied in the English version, 
it would have been infinitely better, wiser, and fairer to leave his 
piece untouched. To retort that The Squire of Dames has 
achieved a popular success is entirely beside the question. One 
might as well say that the introduction of a new figure into one 
of Raphael’s cartoons was fully justified in so far as it served to 
enhance the value of the picture in the eyes of an unreflecting 
public. But what man with a shred of artistic feeling left to him 
would venture to advocate such a measure ? 

In view of the restrictions laid upon him, Mr. Carton, it 
may be admitted, has done his work as well perhaps as could be 
expected. Much of the significance of the original play has, of 
course, disappeared, the motive of the piece being thereby 
greatly weakened, but most of the comedy scenesremain. Those, 
therefore, who only desire to obtain a couple of hours’ amuse- 
ment at the theatre will find ample return for their money in 
The Squire of Dames. They must be prepared, however, to go 
in a spirit of unquestioning faith, and not seek to inquire too 
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curiously into the why or the wherefore of what is offered them. 
Mr. Wyndham has been seen before this in more effective parts 
than that of Mr. Kilroy, but, apart from the intolerable imperti- 
nence of the character, there need be no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging its bright and mirthful qualities. It is Kilroy who at a 
critical juncture in the life of Adeline Dennant saves her from 
the danger into which she is drifting with her ardent but 
unscrupulous admirer, Sir Douglas Thorburn, and who finally 
restores her to her husband’s arms. By what precise means he 
contrives to do so there is no need to say here, as the French 
piece must by this time be tolerably well known to playgoers. 
The Criterion performance, if unequal, may at least be qualified 
as fairly effective. Mr. Wyndham’s Kilroy is a mixture of cool 
effrontery, tenderness, and humour, which in the end succeeds in 
completely captivating the listener. Mr. Frank Fenton, as the 
repentant husband, played his one scene with sympathetic tact 
and discretion, while Mr. Alfred Bishop and Mr. H. de Lange 
accomplished wonders with two small episodical parts. Miss 
Mary Moore, unfortunately, as Mrs. Dennant found herself cast 
for a character which she seemed unable either to understand or 
to portray; but a striking success was made by Miss Fay Davis, 
a novice hailing from America, who at once established her 
reputation as an excellent comédienne. Extremely praiseworthy 
also were the Mrs. Dowle of Miss Granville and the Elsie of Miss 
Beatrice Ferrar, who can hardly be held responsible for the 
touch of exaggeration given to the part by the author. 


THE MANXMAN. 


A Play in Four Acts, adapted from Hau Caiwr’s Novel of the same name. Produced at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, November 18. 


Philip Christian .. Mr. Lewis WALLER. | Kelly .. .. Mr. Lesty Tomson. 
Pete Quilliam -» Mr. G. W. Cocksurn, | pa y Lord .. Mr. H. Deane. 

Caesar Cregeen .. Mr. Jas. FERNANDEZ. | in spector Ballure .. Mr.C, GoopHarrt. 
Black Tom .. .» Mr. Henry KemMBie. y Brookland Mrs, ARTHUR AYERS, 
Ross Christian .. Mr.C. H. E. Brooxrierp. | Miss _— Cornwall Miss Cunisting Mayne. 
Sir Edward Brookland Mr. Hamitton Knicut. | Nancy . ° .» Miss Kate PHILLIPs. 
Mr. Farrant, Q.C. .. Mr F. Percivat Stevens. | Bella .. os » Miss Norzpury. 

Dr. Mylechreest .. Mr. Gzo, HippPisiey. | Kate Cregeen -- Miss Fropence WEst. 


Although new to London, The Manzman has already enjoyed 
a long run in the provinces, a circumstance which has been duly 
recorded in The Theatre. The version produced at the Shaftes- 
bury differs from the original one chiefly in this respect, that the 
part of Philip Christian is now given greater prominence, while 
that of Pete Quilliam retires further into the background. The 
change, regarded from a purely dramatic standpoint, is not for 
the better. As so often happens in the case of adaptations from 
novels, the present piece is little more than a selection of some of 
the principal scenes in the book strung together with more or less 
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skill. Consequently a heavy drain is made upon the imagiration of 
those who have not the good fortune to be acquainted with Mr. 
Hall Caine’s story. The characterisation suffers in a similar 
manner, the audience being left only too frequently in complete 
ignorance of the motives governing the actions of the various 
personages. The play, on the other hand, is magnificently 
mounted, and the performance, if by no means great, fairly 
effective at least. Mr. Lewis Waller’s Philip, although power- 
fully conceived, is too monotonously declamatory to be altogether 
satisfactory ; Mr. G. W. Cockburn gives a very fine study of the 
generous Pete; while Miss Florence West, intelligent and clever 
actress as she is, scarcely realises all the possibilities lurking 
within the part of Kate Cregeen. The less important characters 
are ably played by Mr. James Fernandez, Mr. Henry Kemble, 
Mr. C. H. Brookfield, and Miss Kate Phillips. The adaptation 
is understood to be the joint work of Mr. Hall Caine and 
Mr, Wilson Barrett. 





THE RIVALs. 
Revived af the Court Theatre, November 11. 


Sir Anthony Absolute Mr. W1LL1aM FarrEN Coachman .. -. Mr. W.H. Quinton 
Captain Absolute .. Mr. Sypngy BroucH Servant ee -- Mr. FP. Lane 
Faulkland .. -» Mr Cares Suepex en! oe sm -. Master CuaPMan 
Bob Acres... Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS Lydia Languish .. Miss Nancy Noe 
= _— o’ ‘Trigger Mr. Brannon THOMAS noes Melville -. Miss Viotet Raye 

ee Mr. H. Nye Cart -. Miss Manis HupsPetH 
Desia ee ee Mr. W. CHEESMAN Mare” Malaprop -. Mrs. Jonn Woop 


Lovers of ola comedy—and there are many to whom the words 
still appeal with irresistible foree—will be grateful to Mr. Arthur 
Chudleigh for affording them an opportunity of renewing their 
acquaintance with The Rivals. Since its original production at 
Covent Garden in 1775, when it proved such a dismal failure, the 
piece has gone through many phases. To suit the exigencies of 
the stage it has been cut and chopped about, while every fresh 
representative of Mrs. Malaprop or Bob Acres would appear to 
look upon the part mainly asa vehicle for the display of her or 
his peculiar humour. Personally we confess to a preference for 
Sheridan unadulterated ; but in this respect the feeling of 
successive audiences seems to be against us, while with the per- 
formers the habit of “ gagging” has apparently become so 
ingrained that it is useless at this time of the day to protest. So 
puerile and vulgar are some of these interpolations, however, that 
it is as difficult to account for their retention as it is impossible 
not to resent their presence. This said, we have little but praise 
for the latest revival of Sheridan’s witty and delightful comedy. 
Mr. Chudleigh has mounted the piece in a manner altogether worthy 
of its reputation, and engaged a company which, with few excep- 
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tions, enters thoroughly into the spirit of the author’s work. As Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Mr. William Farren is incomparable. He brings 
with him all the traditions of the old school of which he is the last 
and the greatest living exponent. Hisold-fashioned bearing, courtly 
manner, and dignified appearance constitute a study in them- 
selves. Apparently, he makes his points by the simplest means ; 
there is no hurry, no striving after effect, no attempt at over- 
emphasis, and yet how unmistakably he contrives to dominate the 
stage and force every word home to the audience! This is the 
true art of comedy acting as it is understood by all really great 
performers. Of Mrs. John Wood’s Mrs. Malaprop, it is pleasant also 
to be able to speak in terms of high praise. It is no easy thing 
to pass from the atmosphere of the present into that of the last 
century ; but this Mrs. Wood accomplishes with marked success, 
and it is significant that her performance is conceived in a spirit 
that contains no unnecessary leaven of vulgarity. With all her 
errors of omission and commission, the new Mrs. Malaprop is 
essentially a woman of good heart and pleasing manners. It is 
true [that the traditions of the part compel Mrs. Wood to speak 
certain words that one would gladly dispense with]; but even in 
such instances her utterances are distinguished by the rarest 
discretion. Of her power to interpret the purely humorous side 
of the character, it is hardly necessary to say anything. Asa 
comédienne Mrs. Wood is unrivalled. Mr. Sydney Brough has 
done few things better than his representation of young Absolute. 
He bears himself gallantly, and acts with a sincerity, buoyancy, 
and brightness altogether delightful. The Bob Acres of Mr. 
Arthur Williams is perhaps a trifle too modern and loutish, 
but all the same it possesses decidedly amusing qualities. Mr. 
Brandon Thomas appears scarcely at ease in the part of 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, nor does Mr. Charles Sugden succeed in 
making Faulkland less priggish or tiresome than usual. Of 
Miss Nancy Noel’s Lydia and Miss Violet Raye’s Julia it is 
kindest to say nothing. 


A MoprEeut TRILBY. 


Or—A Day orn Two AFTER Du MAURIER. 


A Musical Skit. in One Act, written by C. H. Brooxrierp and W. YArptey. Mu by 
fever Lurz. Proiuced at the Opéra Comique, November 16, 


Durien oe -- Mr. Eric Lewis. Zouzou ee -» Miss Minuie Le CAPELAINE, 
Svengali .. .- Mr. Ross Harwoop. Dodor ae -. Miss May Romney. 
Taffy oe -» Mr. Farren Sovran, Mme. Vinard «+» Miss HELEN VicaRy. 
The Laird .. -- Mr. C. P. Litre. Mrs. Bagot +» Miss Mary Srvarr. 
Little Billie .- Mr. GEORGE ANTLEY. Mimi ee «+ Miss Eva Hameiin. 
acko oe .. Mr. Frep Storey. Musette .. -- Miss GREVILLE Moore, 
Thomas Bagot .. Mr. E. H. Ketty. | Trilby ee »» Miss Kate CuTLer. 
The Strange -.» Mr. E. J. Scorr. 


Debarred by serious illness from resuming her place on the 
stage, Miss Nellie Farren now appears before the public in the 
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new character of manageress. How delighted playgoers were to 
welcome back their old favourite in any capacity the excitement 
and enthusiasm which prevailed at the Opéra Comique on the 
opening night plainly showed. Cheer after cheer burst from the 
enthusiastic crowd when, on the curtain rising, Miss Nellie 
Farren was discovered seated in an arm-chair in the centre of the 
stage with the company around her. It was a memorable occasion, 
that few of those present are hardly likely to forget. And in 
A Model Trilby Miss Farren has provided one of the best bur- 
lesques that has been seen for many a day. The authors have, 
in the happiest fashion, travestied both Mr. Du Maurier’s book 
and the Haymarket production. Their satire, although occasion- 
ally a trifle too mordant, is excellent, and their wit sparkling. 
Here and there, it is true, they offend somewhat against good 
taste, while, with so much useful material on hand, it seems a 
pity that they should have allowed the supposed craze for variety 
turns to overcome their better judgment. But as a whole the 
burlesque is an admirable bit of work, which, with a little revi- 
sion of the final scenes, ought to draw the town. Mr. Robb 
Harwood’s imitation of Mr. Tree as Svengali was a masterpiece 
of caricature ; Miss Kate Cutler the most graceful and winsome 
of Trilbys; while Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Farren Soutar, 
Mr. C. P. Little, and Mr. George Antley kept the ball rolling 
in the merriest fashion. A Model Trilby was preceded by 
Nannie, a two-act comedy by Mr. T. G. Warren, which 
unfortunately proved little to the taste of a not too exacting 
audience. 


Tue Lorp Mayor. 


An Original * What-you-WIll,” in Three Acts, by W. E. BrapLey, Harry and Epwarp A. PavLtron 
Poduced at the Strand Theatre, November 1. 


Sir Martin Marlowe Mr. Harry Paviton Cora .. oe -» Miss AtIcE DE WINTON 
Martin Marlowe, Jr. Mr. Scorr Buist | Alderman Robbins... Mr. Cuintron BappELEY 
Miss Sabina Marlowe Miss Girapys EVELYN Alderman Harris .. Mr. E. CoveENtRY 
Miss Clarissa | Henry H. Morgan .,. Mr. Newman MacricE 
Marlowe Miss AGNEs PavuLTon | Daniel B. Jackson .. Mr. SraNLeEY BETJEMANN 
The Hon. Richard | Inspector Handford. Mr. F.J. WALLER 
Gratwick Mr. Haroip Cuitp | Gebel .. ee .. Mr. C, Leranron 
LadyMurielGratwick Miss Amy E.sros Turner,.. ‘ie -. Mr. E. WILson 
i 


Bristol .. Mr. James WeLcH 


ee - Griffin .. ee -- Mr. C. Morpan 
Professor Grimweed Mr. Laurence Irvine 


The fact that The Lord Mayor was withdrawn after a brief 
and inglorious career of four performances may be accepted as 
suflicient evidence of its quality. As the public verdict coincides 
in this instance exactly with our own, there is perhaps no need 
to enter into details regarding a piece which has already met with 
a well-deserved fate. The story put together by the authors, 
albeit without a trace of coherency or consistency, is more or less 
a variant of the familiar Faust legend, while two of the principal 
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characters are obviously modelled upon Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
Vashti Dethic and her father, the self-styled Professor in Judah. 
The Messrs. Paulton have before now obtained laughable effects 
from the amalgamation of modern and surpernatural elements in 
a farcical comedy, but on the present occasion their skill would 
appear to have played them false, and the result is disastrous- 
Of the plot it may be enough to say that it turns on the 
discovery by Sir Martin Marlowe, Lord Mayor of London, of a 
certain elixir possessed of wonderful powers of rejuvenscence. 
Profiting by the circumstance, Marlowe becomes a youth again. 
Unfortunately, he has forgotten that the acquisition of a new 
personality involves the loss of the old one, and he finds it, 
consequently, as difficult to account for his presence in a fresh 
guise as to explain the disappearance of the Lord Mayor. The 
whole machinery of the play is, however, worked in so clumsy a 
fashion as to render all feeling of conviction impossible, while 
the dialogue possesses few of those humorous touches which we 
have been led to expect from the authors of Niobe and other 
diverting pieces. Indifferently played, save in the case of Mr. 
Harry Paulton himself, whose dry, quaint manner is always 


amusing, the farce necessarily failed to secure any measure of 
public favour. 


THe Bric-a-Brac WILL. 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts. Libretto by 8. J. Aparr Fitz-GeraLp and Huon Moss; Lyrics by 
8. J. ADAIR Fitz-GeRaLp ; Music by Emiuio Pizzt. Produced atthe Lyric Theatre, October 28. 


Duke Erico pouapnamues Mr. Caries Conyers Bepp: ° -. Mr. STANLEY PaTTERSON 


Antonio ee r. FrRanK Wyatt Mudillo ° -.» Mr.Wartrty Brunton, Jn. 

Paolo .. ee -. Mr. Harrison Brock- A Watchman... +» Mr. Horn Conyers 
BANK Sylvia .. ° -- Miss Kate Drew 

The Doge of Venice = J.J. Datias Chiara . a +» Miss Susiz VavGHaNn 

Barnaba on Mr. E. W. Royce Lisette... ee -» Miss Fanny Marriott 

Roberto +e -» Mr, Prank H. Cexur 


It is a pleasing to find at the theatre a spirit of earnest 
endeavour, and accordingly we hasten to congratulate Mr. E. 
Oswald, the new lessee of the Lyric, upon the result of his 
labours connected with the production of The Bric-a-Brac Will. 
Money, as everyone knows, can effect much, and there has 
evidently been no stinting of expenditure in the present instance. 
The magnificence of the dresses, the splendour of the appoint- 
ments, offer ample testimony to the truth of the statement. 
But there are some things which even money cannot purchase, 
and among these must be numbered a serviceable sense of 
humour, the gift of writing effective lyrics, and true dramatic 
ability. It is unfortunately due to the lack of these elements 
that The Bric-a-Brac Will fails to command the attention which 
its sumptuous mounting might otherwise obtain for it. The 
librettist, Mr. 8. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, is clearly a gentleman 
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without any foolish prejudices. Others, more heavily handi- 
capped by conventional ideas, may consider that a coherent 
plot and a consistent story are necessary to the well-being even 
of a comic opera; but happily he is beyond the reach of such 
old-fashioned impressions. So, with the assistance of Mr. Hugh 
Moss, he has conceived instead a rambling kind of a tale which 
drifts about, here, there, and everywhere, like a rudderless vessel 
on a stormy sea. So far as it may be understood, it follows the 
career of a certain Duke Erico Lantazaro, who, it is decreed, 
shall only marry the woman in whose possession is found a Bric- 
a-Brac vase, bequeathed to his successors by a jocular progenitor 
of the Ducal race. Lantazaro, however, has fallen in love with 
a maid called Sylvia, and she with him, despite the fact of her 
previous betrothal to one Paolo. Naturally the Duke, young, 
rich, and the possessor of a robust tenor voice, becomes a coveted 
object in the eyes of every spinster and widow in Venice, whose 
anxiety to discover the whereabouts of the missing vase steadily 
grows with every fresh proof of the new comer’s wealth. After 
a series of accidents, the prize falls into the hands of Sylvia, and 
all consequently ends satisfactorily for the two people principally 
concerned. Of Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s lyrics it almost seems un- 
charitable to speak at all. Since the days of the poet Bunn, 
nothing quite so deliciously naive has been seen. Did space 
permit, we should like to quote several of the numerous exquisite 
fancies which abound in the book, but for the moment the 
following must suffice : 
Ah me, ’tis sweet to dream of love, 
But soon comes disenchantment ; 
You swear by all the stars above, 
And what the moon’s late slant meant. 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s wit is on a par with his lyrical skill, and it is 
needless, therefore, to say anything more regarding the quality of 
the dialogue to be found in The Bric-d-Brac Will. Nor is it 
necessary to dwell upon the efforts of the performers, who, had 
they been the best in the world, could scarcely have done any- 
thing with the poor material placed in their hands. An excep- 
tion must, however, be made in favour of Mr. Harrison Brock- 
bank, who not only sang superbly, but also proved himself to be 
an excellent actor. Mr. Emilio Pizzi’s music, without being in 
any way striking, is at least fairly tuneful and pleasing. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


Another instance of the custom of an actor of accepted standing 
first essaying a new line of character tentatively, as it were, in 
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the provinces, was the production of a one-act play by 
Mr. G. W. Godfrey, entitled The Woman Hater, at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, on October 25, by Mr. George Alexander. 
At the first blush the custom would seem to argue a certain lack 
of moral courage on the part of the actor, but this is not possible 
in the present case, for Mr. Alexander could scarcely have 
doubted the reception that awaited his clean-cut and artistic 
sketch of the old man who, through an early disappointment, 
comes to earn the name that is the title of the play. Itwasan 
almost faultless performance. The dull eye, the bent figure, the 
uncertain step, the querulous tones, breaking every now and 
again into the falsetto of an old man, were as true to nature as 
they were pictorially and histrionically effective. To watch the 
gradual conversion of a veritable Diogenes into a most amiable old 
gentleman, and a week later to sit in the same seat, and see the 
same actor unfold the character of a self-contained man, to whom 
a memory of love is his only solace during his weary wanderings 
in Africa, and who returns to England to find his idol married to 
his own brother, is a revelation that Manchester playgoers will 
not soon forget. In Mr. H. V. Esmond’s three-act play, The 
Divided Way, Mr. Alexander gives us a study of a man placed in 
this equivocal position. It reminds us at times of David Remon, 
but it is no reflection upon the exceptionally clever young author 
to say that Gaunt Humeden lacks some of the charm and dis- 
tinction of Mr. Jones’s hero. Not yet has Mr. Alexander ob- 
tained what he must of necessity have long wished for—a strong 
acting part, overshadowed by noother. Miss Evelyn Millard, the 
representative of Lois, beloved by one man and married to his 
brother, shares nearly all his fine scenes, and has the culminating 
effect of a very fine death at the end ofthe play. Needless to 
say, Miss Millard’s acting was in every way worthy of the part. 





IN PARIS. 


M. Coquelin, defying the Comédie Frangaise and the law courts, 
has boldly opened the Porte St. Martin, and commenced opera- 
tions with an historical drama extracted from the life of Du Guesclin. 
The piece is in verse and written by Paul Dérouléde, the warm- 
hearted author of the stirring Chants du Soldat which shortly 
after the Franco-German war hit the feeling of the hour and had 
a widespread popularity. The episode chosen by M. Dérouléde 
is the revolt of Paris under Etienne Marcel, and the negotiations 
of that popular leader with Charles of Navarre, who, inthe drama, 
personifies the English (read foreign) invader. After a series of 
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very long discourses teeming with patriotism, the situation is 
cleared up at a pretty late hour of the night by Maillard’s 
assassination of the “ traitor ’’ Marcel. M. Coquelin has explained 
in an interview that his object is to revive the grand drame and 
continue the glorious traditions of the Porte St. Martin. He 
wishes also to make acquaintance with the public bourgeois, le 
public populaire, for whom he has always had a secret prediléc- 
tion. To carry out this desire, M. Dérouléde shows the grandeur 
of Du Guesclin and the villainy of a popular and bourgeois hero, 
who made a hard fight for municipal freedom, and whose memory 
is gratefully perpetuated in the name of one of the Paris 
boulevards ! 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt has not yet resumed harness at the 
Renaissance, though she has not been idle elsewhere. Mean- 
while the Gaiety has re-opened its doors with a piece bearing the 
very plain-spoken title of Amants, a comedy in four acts by 
M. Maurice Donnay. Like Demi-Viérges at another theatre, 
Amants is a picture of a class of society apart, the demi-monde, a 
class not composed, as often imagined abroad, merely of loose 
women, but a category of these—namely, the women who have 
“regular” situations, and are quasi-respectable. These women 
go wrong, too, perhaps a little more easily than the really respect- 
able, and the protector has his rights and a sort of honour, which 
he enforces as best he can without aid from the divorce court, or 
prohibition in the decalogue. The piece is entertaining enough, 
though somewhat unsavoury. 

Les Jocrisses du Divorce at the Menus Plaisirs is based on a 
fussy provision of the French law of divorce, which forbids mar- 
riage between the respondent and co-respondent. It is easy to 
imagine a young co-respondent not over-anxious for post-divorcial 
espousals with an older woman with whom he has got entangled. 
Out of this situation MM. Ambroise Janirer and Marcel Ballot have 
madean amusing three-act piece. The lover is anxious to be marked 
as the co-respondent, in which case he will escape from his pro- 
mise to marry the divorced wife; the wife, on the contrary, has 
made arrangements to procure a remplacant as co-respondent, 
and the husband is bent on getting vengeance by helping his 
wife. The efforts of the lover to make the wilfully obtuse hus- 
band understand his position are droll. 

La Crise Conjugali at the Odéon, in three acts, by M. Berr de 
Turique, is a physiologico-psychological study of female amative- 
ness. A wife loveth not her husband, but she loveth another, 
any other turning up, and when she is about to fall into the 
arms of this any other, it is the husband who receives her back 
into his, and the curtain falls. It is strange that this constant 
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drumming on the same key never grows tiresomer for the Parisian 
than his daily well-baked bread. The good quality of the 
presentation, no doubt, covers the unimaginative character of the 
matter. 


IN BERLIN. 


Te Deum, a comedy in four acts, by Ernst Rosmer,- brought 
out within the last few days at the Deutsches Theatre, has been 
welcomed as the fresh and talented work of a new dramatist. 
Ernst Rosmer, as is well known, is the nom-de-plume of the 
daughter of a distinguished musician. Her knowledge of musical 
life enables her to present some of its lights and shadows very 
effectively upon the stage. The audience are introduced to the 
social sphere in which Peter Kron, a musical conductor, lives and 
moves. The scene is laid in a German musical town, where it is 
Kron’s ambition to give a performance of Berlioz’s Te Deum. 
Unfortunately, he is hindered and thwarted in carrying out his 
plans, and, in the end, is obliged to accept asituation in a theatre 
devoted to comic opera, in order to support his wife, his boy, and 
his darling daughter. In the proper time and place, the usual 
American millionaire puts in an appearance. Before he discloses 
himself the boy has sold him, amid tears, his collection of butter- 
flies, and the girl has offered herself as his secretary. Then this 
good-hearted millionaire, who has learnt to appreciate the genius 
of the conductor, waves his magician’s wand, opens his purse, and 
brings all things to a satisfactory conclusion. The daughter 
marries a lawyer of good position, and everyone lives happy ever 
after. The piece is free from false sentiment; the dialogue is 
bright and crisp, humour and pathos are happily mingled, and the 
whole play denotes the possession by the author of a vein of true 
dramatic genius, which, it is much to be hoped, in the interests of 
the German stage, will be worked to good purpose in the future. 

Die Karlschiilerin, an operetta in three acts, by Herr Hugo 
Wittmann, the music by Herr Carl Weinberger, the latest 
Viennese novelty to be produced in Berlin, has attracted con- 
siderable attention at the Theater Unter den Linden. Herr 
Wittmann has hit upon the device, recently made use of at the 
Vaudeville Theatre in London, of concealing one of his charac- 
ters in a young ladies’ seminary. He has, however, not invented 
any very new figures or situations, and even the wit which, when 
he worked with Bauer, was always scattered through his pieces, 
is somewhat deficient here. The girl in a man’s clothes, and the 
youth in petticoats, the young officers who fight a duel in the face 
of the strictest prohibition, and several other types, are familiar to 
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the Berlin theatre-goer, and have, to some extent, lost their 
power to amuse and interest. Count Hektor von Beauclair who 
loves Hildegard von Leutrum, and Baron Fritz von Kihlnau who 
loves Henriette von Beauclair, have fought a duel. Hektor is 
discovered by the negligence of his orderly Batz, and in order to 
escape the vengeance of Duke Karl Eugen, he escapes in girl’s 
clothes, and takes refuge in a school for young ladies, where he 
gives himself out as his own sister. Here he might remain until 
Batz, who has been engaged as a waiting-maid named Barbara, 
had matured a plan of escape. This, however, he does not do, for 
having heard that the Duke has ordered the marriage of Hildegard 
with a petty noble named Von Kalb, he declares himself, in order 
to prevent the marriage from taking place. He is arrested, and 
with him Baron Fritz, whose magnanimity will not allow him to 
stand by while Henriette’s brother and his late opponent in the 
duel suffers for what was the fault of both. They are sub- 
sequently pardoned and set free through the good offices of Batz, 
whose lucky star has enabled him, while still disguised, to rescue 
the Duchess from a serious accident. The piece has been beauti- 
fully staged, and the music contains some charming numbers. 


IN VIENNA. 


At the Raimund Theatre, Gerhart Hauptmann’s eldest brother, 
Karl Hauptmann, has had a play called Waldlewte brought out. 
The play, as a play, was not very successful, but the talent of 
the author was generally recognised. Karl Hauptmann not 
only bears a physical resemblance to his brother, but also 
follows in his footsteps in depicting, in a realistic way, the life 
of the Silesian poor. The treatment of his piece is, on the 
whole, weak, but in individual scenes it is one of real and 
promising talent. The ‘‘ Waldleute”’ or “‘ wood-people”’ are a 
colony of peasants living in the mountains on the borders of 
Silesia. Like Robin Hood and his merry men, they are the 
enemies of the strict forester, and delight to ‘“‘ milk the green 
cow,” by which picturesque expression they mean stealing game 
and wood from the forest. Even a tolerably well-to-do inn- 
keeper named Ringel cannot conquer the desire for poaching 
and leave the sacred beasts and birds alone, although his son 
Heinele loves Idele, the forester’s daughter. The forester 
shoots old Ringel while the latter is trespassing, and, in con- 
sequence of this deed, learns that his daughter and Ringel’s son 
are in love. An admirably drawn and acted scene shows the 
burial of Ringel, the young lovers being separated by the open 
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grave, and yet longing to be reconciled. In the last act Heinele, 
in revenge for the killing of his father, inflicts a fatal wound 
upon the forester in a kind of duel. The dying forester 
praises him for being true to his father, and gives him his 
daughter’s hand. This was too much for the audience, who 
hissed a conclusion which appeared to them to be unnatural and 
revolting. Nevertheless it seems quite reasonable, judging from 
this play, to suppose that, with a good subject and rather more 
experience, Karl Hauptmann would take his place as a dramatist 
not far behind his distinguished brother. At the Deutsches 
Volkstheater, Herr C. Karlweis has followed up his piece, Der 
Kleine Mann, with Das Goldene Wiene Herz (The Golden Viennese 
Heart). The owner of the “ golden heart” is a hypocritical 
philanthropist, who benefits himself out of a common fund 
raised to help the poor. One of those who suffer on this account 
is a painter who is starving in a garret, and would die of want 
but for the good offices of a journalist, who is fortunately able 
to turn the tide of public favour in his direction and set him 
well on his feet. The painter then becomes so insufferably 
stuck-up that he refuses the hand of his step-daughter to the 
journalist with the really golden heart. For this ingratitude 
and vanity he is punished by sinking again to his former 
condition. The strength of the piece lies in its dialogue. 

The Viennese public have had the rare opportunity of hearing 
a little-known comic opera by Haydn, entitled The Apothecary. 
It was performed in aid of a charity, and owes its re-appearance 
after many years to the Princess Metternich. The excellent 
company of the Dresden Opera came to Vienna on purpose to 
give the representation. The Apothecary is out of date at the 
present time, and bears but few traces of the genius of its great 
composer. In this work, indeed, Haydn was content to follow 
the Italian school of the time almost exclusively. Consequently, 
the piece achieved a succes de curiosité, but did not provoke 
enthusiasm. Princess Metternich is, however, none the less to 
be congratulated on her happy thought in reviving it, and it is 
to be hoped that her example may be followed. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


A strange series of misfortunes has attended the attempts 
made in the course of the last few months to bring Signor 
Coronaro’s new lyrical drama, Claudia, before the public. 
Three times it has reached the final rehearsal, but on each 
occasion a postponement has been found imperative, owing 
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to occurrences entirely unforeseen. The sudden illness of the 
chief soprano was the first mishap, the mysterious disappearance 
of the chief tenor at the last moment was responsible for 
the second postponement, and the abrupt termination of the 
Italian opera season at Berlin completed the trio of mis- 
fortunes. A fourth effort has, however, had a happier issue, 
Signor Sonzogno having produced the work at the Lirico 
Internazionale, Milan, on November 5, with complete success, 
The plot of Claudia consists of an episode in real life, dis- 
played simply, but at the same time with some delicacy of 
feeling. The first act opens in the midst of a harvest rejoicing, 
and as it proceeds, shows that among the reapers is an old 
man who is the grandfather of Claudia, a maiden whose hand 
is unsuccessfully sought by Silvio, the owner of the farm upon 
which the festivities are taking place. Claudia has a sister 
Rosa, whom Ronciat, another of the harvesters, seeks to make 
his wife. A strong feeling of dislike which Rimegio, the old 
man, manifests towards Ronciat, forms, however, an obstacle 
to the union, and matters are by no means improved when 
Rimegio, in calling upon the assembled harvesters to drink 
to the memory of the occasion, winds up with a stirring 
imprecation upon traitors in general and upon Ronciat in 
particular. In the second act, the cause of the strained 
relations between the two men is revealed, Ronciat inform- 
ing Rosa and Silvio that he was at one time Claudia’s amante. 
Silvio at once gives rein to the passion roused within him 
by this startling revelation, and proceeds to shower bitter 
upbraidings upon the heroine. Claudia replies tearfully, and 
relates the story of her betrayal by Ronciat and his subse- 
quent abandonment of her. A violent scene then takes place 
between Rimegio and Ronciat, which ends in the death of 
the old man at the hands of the younger. The passionate. 
exertions of Ronciat prove, however, too much for him, and 
he lives just long enough to pronounce a blessing on the 
prospective union of Silvio and the ill-used heroine. Another 
of the month’s novelties is Signor Bovio’s Millennio, which was 
produced by the Paladini-Zampieri company at the Goldoni 
Theatre, Venice, before a select audience, who, despite a some- 
what faulty execution on the part of nearly all the members 
of the company, followed the new piece with keen interest. 
The general opinion seems to be that, while from the point 
of view of scenic effect the work is inferior to Cristo alla Festa 
di Purim, yet viewed from a literary standpoint it is excel- 
lent. That the audience was generally pleased with the per- 
formance may at any rate be gathered from the fact that 
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at the conclusion the house echoed with repeated cries of 
**Viva Bovio!”’ 


IN MADRID. 


The event of the month in Madrid is undoubtedly the visit of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, who, in the course of a stay of about 
ten days, gave at the Princesa some of the chief pieces in her 
répertoire. On the opening night, when she appeared in 
La Tosca, the great actress met with a burst of enthusiasm such 
as is rarely to be witnessed in Spain itself. It can truly be said, 
moreover, that all Madrid, if that phrase comprises representa- 
tives of every rank and class of society here, was present to 
extend a welcome to a world-famed artist whom the Madrilefios 
have had no opportunity of seeing for ten years. The details of 
the plot of the tragedy with which she opened were followed 
with the intense interest and sympathy which might be expected 
from an audience of Spaniards. The culminating scene, in 
which La Tosca kills Scarpia, carried the house to a piteh of 
excitement and terror that is simply indescribable. To quote 
the words of a Spaniard who essayed the task of composing an 
intelligible description of the scene, ‘‘ Every imaginable superla- 
tive must utterly fail to give a faithful idea of the depth of 
emotion aroused within the audience by the marvellous interpre- 
tation of the title role of Sardou’s work.’’ Among the other 
plays which Madame Bernhardt gave before leaving for Lisbon 
were Gismonda, La Dame aux Camélias, Phédre, Magda, Fédora, 

_and La Femme de Claude. 


SIR HENRY IRVING IN AMERICA. 


Nearly the whole of the Lyceum repertory was presented by 
Sir Henry Irving during his four weeks’ engagement at Boston, 
which ended on October 26. The critics seem to have been no 
less impressed by his nervous energy than by his genius. ‘ His 
capacity for work and his love of it,” says the Boston Journal, 
“are amazing. It is easy to understand the endeavour which is 
compelled by necessity, but the average man finds it difficult to 
comprehend this actor’s untiring efforts, his constant employ- 
ment, his unceasing energy. His vitality is simply astounding. 
He never spares himself, he never slighis or slurs his work. The 
public that gives him the encouragement of its presence, that 
props his artistic effort with pecuniary reward, is never dis- 
appointed, no matter what discouraging circumstances attend 
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his work. If he be tired or ill, his audiences never know it. 
His devotion to his art and his deep sense of responsibility to his 
public furnish examples to the younger generation of actors 
which, if profited by, mean much for the future welfare of the 
theatre. As he does not spare himself, those immediately 
associated with him have no cause for complaint. Indeed, the 
cheerfulness with which the members of his company work with 
him, for him, and under his intelligent direction, is one of the 
remarkable features of a great organisation which has never had 
its equal in any country.” On the last night of the engagement, 
as on all others, the theatre was crowded to its walls, scores of 
ladies occupying the little available standing room. 

From Boston Sir Henry Irving went to New York, where he 
began on October 29 at Abbey’s Theatre with Macbeth. This 
was the first time that his performance of the character had been 
seen in America, and the production naturally excited the keenest 
interest in all quarters. The public verdict as to the result is 
shown in the criticism of the New York Tribune. ‘ All persons 
who know the contemporary stage are aware that the dramatic 
productions effected by Henry Irving are works of perfect art and of 
the noblest character. To an intellect the most lucid, aspiring, and 
potential that the theatre has shown in this age—or in any age— 
he joins a character the most admirably poised and self-contained, 
an imagination of prodigious celerity, ardour and scope, tremulous 
sensibility, pure taste, and exquisite refinement. With him is 
associated Ellen Terry, the one actress of the present time best 
qualified to match his peculiar achievements and to enhance their 
splendour—a woman of rare beauty, and of that mysterious 
charm which springs from exalted spirituality of condition and 
expression—that elusive genius which, while it entrances the 
feelings, is a baffling bewilderment to the mind. A combination 
so extraordinary and authoritative, reinforced with an elaborate 
professional equipment, and wielding with competent, experienced 
skill the varied and splendid forces of dramatic art, was, from the 
outset, predestinate to victory. Permanent success happens 
because it must happen, and it is never dependent on chance. 
In the case of these great actors the sovereignty established long 
ago remains unbroken, and the eager emotion and long-continued 
plaudits that welcomed them last night only ratified a loyal regard 
that was gained by fascination and that lives by nature. At the 
height of his career and in the plenitude of his powers, Henry 
Irving has made a wise choice in reverting to Macbeth. With, 
perhaps, the single exception of King Lear, it is—of all the 
characters in Shakspere, and therefore of all the characters in 
dramatic literature—the most difficult of representation ; and to 
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succeed in it is to wear unquestioned the crown of histrionic 
supremacy. Only a great actor can play Macbeth. Not only do 
the situations that environ the character make a prodigious draft 
upon the emotion, knowledge, skill, endurance and physical 
powers of its representative : the character itself is so massive and 
so complex that only the sabtlest dramatic intuition can grasp it, 
and only the amplest capacity and experience give it authoritative 
expression. Irving, who has studied it all his life, and played it 
often, brings tc it many qualifications which are final and supreme. 
No actor has appeared, in our time, who was for one moment 
comparable with Irving in the portrayal of characters intrinsically 
and essentially weird. Macready might, perhaps, have vied with 
him in this, and also in imagination; but one attribute he 
abundantly possesses that Macready did not equally possess— 
the tender, profound sensibility which, whether it be directed 
toward the manifestation of afflicted goodness or the delirious 
‘agony of insurgent and consciously foredoomed evil, is the 
inspiration of pathos. His embodiment of Macbeth—with, 
perhaps, the qualification that it somewhat lacks volume and 
continuity of physical power—is absolutely true to nature and 
entirely great as poetic art. Ellen Terry, as Lady Macbeth, 
affords an original and profoundly interesting study in perhaps 
the most interesting she has ever given. The woman presented 
by her is both beautiful to the vision and sympathetic to the 
heart—a regal type of self conflict : the glorious desolate emblem 
of a soul at war with itself. The public has never seen a more 
impressive figure.” 

“Tf there had been any doubt as to this actor’s supremacy in 
the theatre of his time,” observes the New York Mirror, the 
recognised organ of the dramatic profession in America, “ that 
doubt was dispelled long before the curtain fell. Irving is a great 
actor. There are parts to whose illustration he brings, aside from 
@ personality so fit as to suggest that they were written for him, 
an interpretative faculty uniquely and perfectly satisfying. 
Although he himself has declared that the actor must calculate, 
measure, adjust, practice and labour with infinite pains for certain 
results, there is yet in various of his characterisations a some- 
thing that will impress the most analytical observer—as opposed 
to the witness who concretely employs only the imagination—as 
born of genius itself. The matter-of-fact auditor, with a ten- 
dency for infinitesimal estimate, may still assume that all genius 
is but another name for the ability to concentrate with excep- 
tional results even upon the most prosaic object ; yet the more 
poetic and less exact admirer of Irving’s work will insist that in 
such plays as Lowis XI., The Bells, and The Lyons Mail, he dis- 
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plays nothing short of genius itself in its imaginative phase, the 
actor’s physical fitnesses, perhaps, adding to an illusion which he 
himself may assert is otherwise but the result of infinite pains. 
Had he not been the greatest figure on the stage to-day, the 
traditions and the memories of Macbeth in the play would not 
have been eclipsed by the Macbeth that he has made known. In 
the play Irving does not in Macbeth give all of that formality and 
coherence in reading that he gives in various other parts. Yetit 
is doubtful if there ever was a Macbeth on the stage who to the 
appreciative mind—even to the lover of all the grand vocality of 
Shakspere—developed more of prime significance in the charac- 
ter than Irving develops. At moments of natural vehemence, 
and at times of the strange terrors that beset Macbeth, there is a 
vocal aberration that fits the instant, yet there is not one of the 
great sentences that so characterise Macbeth for wonderful and 
vivid imagination that Irving does not pronounce pregnantly and 
supplement with something gesticular so graphic as to electri- 
cally light it to new intelligence. Taken in its entirety his 
personation is without doubt the most poetically exalted and 
withal one of the most vital and consistent that the stage has 
seen. It is also original‘in its breadth of meaning and its fine- 
ness of detail. It is a fit figure for the frame Irving himself has 
fashioned for it.” ‘‘ The representation of Macbeth,” says the 
Spirit of the Times, is “‘ both magnificently poetical and realistic, 
It is the play as the student dreams it, but as no one else has 
ever put it upon the stage.” 





Of the other theatrical attractions in New York it is not 
necessary to speak in great detail. Mme. Modjeska had con- 
cluded her engagement at the Garrick before the advent of 
Sir Henry Irving, having presented a new play by Mr. Clyde 
Fitch, entitled Mistress Betty. It is a stage story of the last 
century, not particularly well told, and Mme. Modjeska, 
although splendidly effective in the few places where the author 
has given her the chance, has a very uphill task in the 
portrayal of Mistress Betty, the actress. A comic opera by 
Mr. G. Burgess, music by Mr. T. P. Thorne, entitled Leonardo, 
followed. There is little or nothing in the piece at all worthy 
of praise, except perhaps the singing of Miss Marguerite Lemon. 
It will be succeeded by Miss Marie Jansen in her new musical 
comedy, The Merry Countess. Mr. David Belasco’s new melo- 
drama—yet another story of the Civil War—The Heart of 
Maryland, has been produced at the Herald Square Theatre, 
with every sign of success. The treatment is clever and 
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sometimes novel, and the interest never flags. In the third 
act, some prisoners, among whom is the hero, escape. A 
warning bell is about to be rung, but the heroine climbs up to the 
belfry, grasps the clapper to stop the sound, and swings from it in 
mid-air. This scene should make the success of the piece. 
Mr. Maurice Barrymore and Mrs. Leslie Carter divide the principal 
honours. Mr. Nat C. Goodwin has made a notable addition to 
his repertory in Ambition, a new play by Mr. H. G. Carleton. It 
is of the type of The Bauble Shop, dealing with the adventures 
of a renowned senator. The play is unevenly written, but as a 
vehicle for the display of Mr. Goodwin’s many-sided abilities it 
could hardly be improved upon. Miss Annie Russell was 
unusually winsome and natural as the girl who captivates the 
distinguished senator. At the Garden Theatre, Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson’s evergreen Rip is again to be seen, and is still drawing 
immense audiences. His Excellency, in spite of the adverse 
criticisms that appeared on its first production, is going merrily. 
People seem somehow to have discovered that Mr. Gilbert’s 
vein of humour is not exhausted, and that Mr. Osmond Carr’s 
music is fitted for comic opera. The Shop Girl seems destined 
to be as successful here as it has been in London. Palmer’s 
Theatre is crowded nightly to hear the tuneful music and the 
sparkling libretto, and perhaps, more than all, to see the Charlie 
Appleby of Mr. Seymour Hicks, who has decidly hit the public 
taste. This is also true in a less degree of Mr. George 
Grossmith, jun., as Bertie. Miss Ethel Sydney, in the name 
part, sings and dances charmingly. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 





OF course, the recent discussions in Zhe Theatre on the question 
whether dramatic critics should be permitted by their chiefs to write 
plays—i.e., to enter into business relations with the managers whose 
productions they appraise, and, with the influence of the Press at their 
back, to sit in judgment upon writers with whom they enter into 
competition—has given rise to a wide diversity of opinion. Not a few 
papers, both here and in the provinces, have taken up the subject. 

Tue Daily Chronicle has a leading article commenting upon it, but 
misses the point really at issue. “The dishonesty rate in that part of 
our population which devotes itself to dramatic criticism,’ we are told, 
“is probably no higher than in other classes. Certainly, if the critic 
be a dishonest man he had better abstain from playwriting. But then 
he had better abstain from criticism also. A dishonest critic will find 
plenty of opportunities for his dishonesty, though he may never have 
submitted a play to a manager .... We believe that every man of 
the true critical temperament will find it impossible to be dishonest. 
Keen as his self-interest may be, his passion for accurate analysis will be 
keener.” Unfortunately, there have becn too many instances to the 
contrary. Our antagonist’s knowledge of literary history seems to be 
on a par with his experience of human nature. He points to Corneille 
and Voltaire, Lessing and Goethe, as being critic-dramatists But 
to what extent, we may ask, were these great writers critics in a 
daily or weekly press? It would be interesting to have an answer to 
that question. 

“THE eternal laws of the universe,” says the World, “are not explicit on 
the matter. An honest critic may write plays and yet remain honest; a 
dishonest critic will be a sycophant and a ruffian by turns, whether he 
writes plays or no. If a critic has a strong original bent towards dramatic 
authorship, it would be absurd to say that he must resign the one function 
before attempting to exercise the other ; but when once he gains a footing 
as a dramatist, and sees a career before him, he will probably find it in 
every way convenient to refrain from passing judgment on the works of 
his fellow dramatists.” 

THE Observer would be inclined to say that a dramatic critic ought 
to write plays if he feels himself competent to do so: since a successful 
drama will probably secure him more profit, and give other people more 
pleasure than an equally successful series of critiques. “ But we should be 
inclined further to suggest that so soon as he finds himself becoming a 
professional playwright it would be better for his own peace of mind that 
he should cease to be a professional critic. It cannot be comfortable, and 
we should doubt if it can be otherwise desirable, to be compelled publicly 
to criticise the efforts of those with whom we have entered into direct 
business relationship. There is a good deal of human nature about 
managers and players and playgoers as well as about journalists ; and the 
man who has habitually to pass judgment upon the work of employers and 
trade rivals can hardly hope to escape having his verdicts misunder- 
stood.” 

Society, commenting upon the article in the October number of 7'he 
Theatre on “The Critic-Dramatist,” says:—‘This is certainly pretty 
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strong, but it is high time that the relations of the critic to the author, 
the manager, and the public should be placed upon a more satisfactory 
basis. Dramatic criticism is certainly falling into disrepute with the 
more intelligent newspaper reader. And, with certain examples before 
them, no wonder.” 

“WHAT nonsense is all this,” says the Referee, “about dramatic critics 
writing plays! Why should not dramatic critics write plays as well as 
anybody else, so long as they write them no worse than anybody else? 
It is ridiculous to say that because a critic has written a play he is 
likely to be prejudiced against other men’s plays, always assuming 
that he is not a particularly foolish or dishonest fellow, or both, and 
in that case you may be sure it is not only by writing plays that he 
will exercise a mischievous influence. . . . It is conceivable that a 
venal critic might impose inferior plays upon managers as the price 
of good notices, but if such a critic existed you may be sure that his 
shame would pretty soon find him out. The author of that remarkable 
play, The Pharisee, has, as I announced some time ago, written a new 
piece, and I can only say that the prospect of producing that work 
does not seem to have affected his integrity, as he. who runs may read 
in the sober and impartial criticisms which he is known to contribute 
to a newspaper of the highest standing. It might as well be contended 
that the cultivation of friendly relations between certain actors and 
certain critics perverted the judgment of the latter.” With the remark 
as to the author of The Pharisee, Mr. Malcolm Watson, we entirely agree. 

“THE question whether dramatic critics should write plays,” says the 
Topical Times, “is amply discussed in the current number of The Theatre. 
The answer is obviously that they should not. It is given to no man 
to be legitimately competitor and judge at one and the same time. But 
that critics will continue to write plays, in spite of all the discussion 
in the world, I have no doubt. The fact is regrettable, as reducing the 
value of criticism to the lowest standard; but it is a fact which, I fear, 
we shall have to accept for some time to come—say till the Millennium.” 


“At first sight,” says the Manchester Courier, “it would appear that 
critics have little faith in each other’s integrity. The critic-playwright, 
whether his play is accepted or rejected by the manager, has henceforth 
distorted views about that manager's productions. If his play is accepted, 
and is successful, he will in future hesitate to speak the truth regarding 
other productions, out of consideration for the manager’s ‘feelings.’ 
If the play fails, the avthor will ascribe the blame to the manager or 
to the acting ; and if, on the other hand, the play is altogether rejected, 
‘he is vain enough to be persuaded that his own composition is vastly 
better than that which the manager has chosen in preference.’ It 
is admitted that the ‘old school’ of critics could bear occasional 
disappointments as playwrights. But even in the golden age of John 
Oxenford it was possible for Kean to draw upon himself the unjust 
criticisms of Jerrold, because a play of the latter was not a success, 
and other managers have submitted to a system of literary blackmail. 
The public, however, will think that the critic-dramatists take themselves 
too seriously. There is no reason, save such as they have somewhat 
superfluously advanced, to believe that honesty is less of a virtue in 
the guild of theatrical critics than in that of any other profession. 
But, if such were the case, it would be impossible in our days for a 
few prejudiced critics, nay, for all the critics combined, to seriously 
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interfere for long with the just fate of a new play..... The play- 
going public deserve the first consideration in the matter, and their 
question is, not whether critics should write plays, but whether they can.” 

From the Belfast Northern Whig :-—“ At first sight the answer seems 
simple enough, and most people will doubtless be inclined to say that 
there is no sufficient reason why the dramatic critic should not write 
plays, and good plays too. But on due reflection it will be found that 
there is in the solution of this problem a difficulty which does not 
appear on the surface. There is underlying the broad question a 
principle involved which, if it does not have the effect of making one feel 
doubtful about the policy of the dramatic critic writing plays, at any 
rate suggests the thought that the manner in which these plays are 
submitted to theatrical managers is capable of improvement. There 
can be no doubt that ‘when once a critic has submitted a play to a 
manager his independence, his critical integrity, if not gone, is 
jeopardised.’ Dealing with this subject in the current number of 7he 
Theatre, Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson, whose wide experience in matters 
pertaining to the drama entitles what he has to say to respectful 
consideration, does not hesitate, to give expression to the opinion that 
dramatic critics should not be allowed to practise as playwrights. It 
cannot be doubted that, if it were once conceded that there is no sort 
of objection to the supply of plays by a critic to managers and players, 
the doors would be opened to an amount of bribery, corruption, and 
blackmailing, the like of which has rarely been seen. As Mr. Charles 
Dickens has very justly remarked, a manager often buys plays which 
he never produces, and not infrequently pays fees for the right of 
refusal of a piece over a certain time—even a mere scenario has its 
value ; and, assuming the possible existence of unscrupulous managers, 
actors, and critics—and such persons have been heard of before now— 
it is obvious that the excuses for the payment of bribes under the mask 
of business would be innumerable.” 

“Wuat is being discussed,” says the Western Daily Press, “is a prin- 
ciple ; and, as a principle, it may be held that the dual character should 
not be sustained by one person. There is, unhappily, much log-rolling that 
cannot be checked. The kind-hearted desire of a critic to do a good turn 
to a friend who has written a play or a book is responsible for much tem- 
porary fame ; but this is hardly a corrupt compact, and is not to be 
compared with the fraud on the public which might be practised by a man 
who had special personal motives for his criticisms of which the public 
knew nothing. It will not do for the defenders of the present system to 
point to one or two well-known men and ask, ‘Do you mean that these 
men should either give up writing piays or criticising the plays of others?’ 
This is not a personal question, but an attempt to consider the conditions 
most favourable to the production of honest criticism.” 


Mr. BERNARD SHaw has devoted one of his amusing Saturday Review 
articles tothe subject. Starting with the admission that he himself is “a 
flagrant example of the critic-dramatist,” he goes on to declare that “so 
stubborn is the critic within me that, with every disposition to be as good- 
natured and as popular an authority as the worst enemy of art could desire, 
I am to all intents and purposes incorruptible.” 

HE points out further on that the advantage of having a play criticised 
by a critic who is also a playwright is as obvious as the advantage of having 
a ship criticised by a critic who is also a master shipwright ;” and sums 
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up the whole question thus: “To the extent to which a man is a critic, he 
will criticise the managers in spite of heaven and earth, and to the extent 
to which he is not a critic, he will flatter them anyhow to save himself 
trouble.” Untortunately not only “ to save himself trouble,” but for much 
less respectable objects. Looking beyond his paradoxes, one can see pretty 
clearly that Mr. Bernand Shaw recognises the danger to which we have 
called attention, and appreciatesthe necessity for the question being brought 
forward. 

In the view of the Bristol Mercury “the weight of opinion is distinctly 
against” the critics “continuing two occupations which certainly ought 
to be kept apart. Mr. Escott shows that Douglas Jerrold shamefully 
abused his power in the press to serve his own interests as a dramatist.” 

THE Nuneaton Observer thinks that there is no valid reason why a 
critic should be restricted to one form of literary craftsmanship, per se. 
“But we agree with our contemporary that in practice there are a 
thousand reasons why a newspaper proprietor should view with 
suspicion any member of his staff undertaking the dual réles of critic 
and playwright. This is a matter mainly for proprietors to consider, 
seeing that they alone are answerable for the bond-fides of their journals ; 
and if the discussion commenced by 7'he Theatre only induces London 
editors to give due consideration to this vital question, great good must 
come of it.” 

MapameE Part has been engaged for four concerts at Monte Carlo this 
winter, and at the last will produce the two-act ballet pantomime which 
first saw the light at Craig-y-Nos in July. 

It is not true that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones intends to be known hence- 
forward by his Christian names only. How the paragraphs on the subject 
originated he does not know. Perhaps they arose from his custom of 
sometimes signing himself to a friend “‘ Henry Arthur.” 

Nor the least pleasing feature of the celebration of the ninetieth anni- 
versary of Mrs. Keeley’s birth has been the presentation to her of a 
congratulatory address from the Comédie Frangaise—another proof that 
the existence of a stage in England is at length recognised in Paris. 

AN English actor in America, referring to what we said in our October 
issue as to the notice in the Daily Telegraph of Bogey, writes :—“ Please 
accept my best congratulations on the firm protest which Zhe 7'heatre has 
made against the hysterical criticisms of Mr. Clement Scott. It has been 
left for you to trumpet forth the feeling of the vast majority of intelligent 
actors and playgoers ; and I admire your pluck in facing the situation that 
many have ignored through fear.” 

No sadder story is to be found in the history of the English stage than 
that which reached London on November 17. On the previous day, at 
Sydney, it was found that Mr. Arthur Dacre, the actor, had shot his wife, 
Miss Amy Roselle, and had taken his own life by cutting his throat. Both 
had become despondent as to the want of success which had attended their 
tour in the Colonies. Letters which they have left behind them show 
that they had agreed to die together. One, after expressing Mr. Dacre’s 
great affection for his wife, said that he had tried to live by the profession 
which they both loved, but had failed. ‘ We are broken-hearted ; God 
bless you!” The funeral took place on the 19th, one of many wreaths 
being sent by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Miss Amy Rosette, née Hawkins, will be remembered, as 7'he T'imes 
points out, as one of the most graceful and sympathetic actresses on the 
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stage within the last quarter of a century. She was but little more than 
forty years of age, having been born in 1854. In her childhood she appeared 
with her brother, Percy Roselle, and, like him, was looked upon as an 
“infant prodigy.” In pantomime and burlesque (the former at Drury 
Lane) she made a rather conspicuous figure. Her father, a schoolmaster at 
Glastonbury, her birthplace, was so far alive to the precocious intelligence 
of the two children that he gave up his profession to become a theatrical 
manager in their interests—and his own—in the provinces, where they 
soon obtained a large following. During an engagement at Exeter, in 
her sixteenth year, Miss Roselle attracted the notice of Mr. Sothern, 
who secured for her a place at the Haymarket Theatre. Before 
long she rose to high distinction, accompanying Mr. Sothern on 
a tour inthe United States, supporting Mr. Phelps and Mr. Creswick 
in the legitimate drama at the Princess's Theatte, and creating the 
part of Mary Melrose in Our Boys. Her progress on the stage may be 
gathered from the fact that in 1878 she was selected to succeed Mrs. 
Kendal as Dora in Diplomacy at the old Prince of Wales’ Theatre. Other 
characters in which she distinguished herself were Esther in Caste, Cynisca 
in Pygmalion and Galatea to the Galatea of Miss Mary Anderson at the 
Lyceum, and Mrs. Blythe in 7’he Colonel Marrying Mr. Dacre in 1884, 
she appeared with him in The Silver Shield, Harvest, and Esther Sandraz. 
Her last important engagement in London was at the Lyceum, where she 
acted as Miss Ellen Terry’s understudy in Henry VIII. No one who saw 
her performance of Katharine—regal, tender,*and full of artistic force— 
can doubt that the English stage has suffered an enormous loss by her 
death. 


Mr. Dacre, originally a surgeon in England, entered the theatrica 
profession under the auspices of Mr. Dion Boucicault in the United States, 
playing Captain Molyneux in 7'he Shaughraun. Returning home, he was 
cast for Harold Kenyon in 7'he Old Love and the New, in which he met 
Miss Roselle for the first time. Madame Modjeska made him her principal 
supporter, and, as time went on, he figured prominently in London as Jim 
the Penman, Loris Ispanoff in Fedora, Dorian Cholmondeley in 7'he Roya; 
Oak,and Captain Tempest in A White Lie. He was a singularly handsome, 
intelligent, and cultivated actor. 

INDIVIDUAL policemen are capable of the strangest hallucinations, as was 
shown a few years ago by the arrest of Miss Cass. Yet another case in 
point is supplied by the recent experiences of Mr. George Alexander, who, 
having stopped in the street at night to give a starving woman some 
money, was pounced upon by an intelligent constable as guilty of flagrant 
misconduct. Of course, the magistrate had no alternative but to dismiss 
the charge, though he might have done so in a more graceful manner. It 
is particularly noticeable that Mr. Alexander made no attempt to bribe the 
constable, but faced the charge in the manliest possible way. Reappearing 
at his theatre shortly afterwards in Liberty Hall, he met with a demonstra- 
tion of sympathy and admiration which spoke for itself, and which must 
have gone far to alleviate the suffering he had necessarily undergone 
Among those present were Sir Francis and Lady Jeune. Lady Burdett 
Coutts entertained Mr. and Mrs. Alexander at luncheon on November 11. 
The company included Lord and Lady Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Lord and 
Lady Tweeddale, Lord Coventry, Lord Barrington, Lord and Lady 
Lamington, Lady Arthur Wellesley, Sir Henry Keppell, Lady Hothtield, 
and Sir Edmund Henderson. 

ANoTHER snub for Mr. Scott. Mr. Du Maurier, writing in reference to 
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the notice in the Daily Telegraph of Trilby, says : “ Permit me, in justice to 
Mr. Paul Potter, who dramatised my story, and tothe Haymarket company 
generally, to state that, far from shedding tears of blood on Wednesday 
night,” at- the first production of the piece, ‘I was much delighted both 
with the play and the performance of it.” 

MapaME BERNHARDT has again spoken about English players. “ Miss 
Ellen Terry and Sir Henry Irving,” she tells an interviewer,“ are perfect ! I 
adore them, particularly the former. What grace, what ease! It is not 
acting at all, but the real character before one’s eyes. In comedy she is 
unequalled, at any rate in Engish-speaking countries, while Sir Henry 
Irving in certain emotional parts it would be hard to surpass. Miss Ada 
Rehan is also charming, as are many others.” 

Ir is expected that before long Mr. Wilson Barrett will bring The Sign 
of the Cross to London. 

Mr. Hake has engaged Miss Ellis Jeffreys to play Gertrude Thorpe in 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith and Mrs. Goldfinch in A Pair of Spectacles 
during his American tour. 

Ir is understood that the site formerly occupied by Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is to be devoted to a new Opera house, together with shops, a 
restaurant, and club chambers. 

WacneEr in English did not, after all, prove the loadstone that so many 
people predicted at the outset of the recent Opera season at Covent 
Garden. Perhaps the time is not yet ripe; perhaps the enterprise was 
wanting in one of those attractions of an individual personality—a 
conductor, a prima donna,a “star” of ome sort—which even the disciples 
who worship Bayreuth from afar will~not willingly dispense with. The 
reason why the German colony held aloof has been correctly surmised. 
They prefer to hear Wagner sung in his (and their) own language. 
They would sooner listen to an inartistic excerpt from Der Ring des 
Nibelungen at St. James’s Hall, under Richter, or at Queen’s Hall under 
Mottl, than they would hear a complete section of the tetralogy performed 
on the stage in English by artists who bear not the cachet of Bayreuth, 
Munich, or Carlsruhe. Let it be gladly acknowledged, nevertheless, that 
the humbler patrons of opera supported Mr. Hedmondt’s venture in 
splendid fashion. They crowded the cheap parts whenever 7'e Valkyrie or 
Tannhiuser was given, and if they could not make the season pay, they 
at least filled it with recollections of warm and generous enthusiasm. 

Miss Mary ANDERSON’s autobiography is to be brought out next year by 
the Harpers. Meanwhile the Worth American Review has been enabled to 
print the first three chapters. These deal with her early life, which she 
passed under conditions decidedly unfavourable to the development of the 
gifts displayed in her acting. She first heard the name of Shakspere in 
her twelfth year, and Hamlet fired her with a determination to go on the 
stage. 

Mr. Lecce, the author of a clever book of verses entitled the Songs of a 
Strolling Player, and the recently appointed secretary to Mr. Alexander 
at the St. James’s Theatre, is, it may be mentioned, a son of the Rev. the 
Hon. G. B. Legge, an uncle of the present Earl of Dartmouth. Mr. Legge 
is a capital actor, well known in the provinces, mainly through his sympa- 
thetic impersonation of Cayley Drummle in Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

THERE is no limit to the energies of Sir Augustus Harris. His latest 
venture is the contemplated production at Olympia of a spectacle-play to 
be called Our Army, in which the life of Tommy Atkins, from the moment 
when he accepts the Queen’s shilling to his appearance upon the field of 
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battle, ready to fight and die for his country, will be pictured with all the 
scenic magnificence and realistic portrayal that the lessee of Drury Lane 
knows so well how to manage. The piece should be one of much interest, 
and comes at a moment when the public are eager for military spectacles, 
as is shown by the success of Tommy Atkins in the East End, and by other 
signs that may be noted nearer west. 

SEVERAL changes are being made in the cast of The Chili Widow, but 
they do not seem in any way likely to affect the popularity of that 
sprightly young woman. Miss Kate Phillips has been lent to the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre to play in The Manxman, Miss Sophie Larkin goes to Drury 
Lane to play one of the proud sisters in Cinderella, and Mr. Welton Dale 
has a pantomime engagement at a provincial theatre. His place, however, 
will be more than adequately filled by Mr. Elliott. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Bourchier, who have introduced two or three light little duologues to the 
stage, have just appeared in a new one entitled Mr. v. Mrs. 

Tue retirement of Mr. J. T. Grein from the directorship of the Inde- 
pendent Theatre is not an event that calls for much comment. The 
institution which he founded a few years ago has never had any real 
influence upon our stage at all, and of late it has ceased to attract attention 
even by its eccentricity. Few of the plays performed by it had any value 
or any merit save that of showing how dull and uninteresting pieces that 
outrage taste and decency generally are. It is easy to conceive of an 
Independent Theatre—a company which could disregard commercial con- 
siderations and confine itself to representing good plays neglected as 
having “no money in them”--that might do useful work something akin 
to that of the Dramatic Students ; but as Mr. Grein, when he was not 
trying to make his audience’s flesh creep, merely produced rather worse 
drama than one can get in any provincial theatre, we cannot pretend to 
regret that he has retired. 

Wuen Mr. Forbes-Robertson produces Othello, who will be the 
Desdemona? Not Mrs. Patrick Campbell, apparently, if it be true that when 
Romeo and Juliet gives place to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s new play, she 
intends to take a prolonged rest in order to recover her health, which we 
are sorry to hear has not been good of late. And will Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
play Othello himself or Iago? The revival is certain to be awaited with 
the greatest interest. 

A apy visiting Paderewski’s villa in Paris noticed a cherry-stone on the 
mantelpiece of his music-room. She appropriated this treasure, and taking 
it to a jeweller, had it magnificently set in pearls and diamonds. A few 
weeks later, Paderewski and the lady met in Vienna, and in the course of 
the conversation she showed the musician the flattering bauble, telling him 
she prized it more than all her other treasures put together. “ But, 
madame,” said the musician, running his fingers through his golden 
mane, “I never eat cherries ; the one you found on the mantelpiece must 
have been left there by my servant.” 

One of the oldest surviving members of the Macready school of acting 
has passed away in Mr. Thomas Swinbourne, who died on November 4 
at the age of seventy-two. Entering the theatrical profession at an early 
age, he was long associated with one of the old theatre circuits, and made 
his first appearance in London in 1862. Three years later he played Macduff. 
to the Macbeth of Phelps and Anderson, at Drury Lane. In 1874, after 
playing Edmund Kean at the Holborn, he was engaged by Mr. Bateman 
for the Lyceum, where he supported Sir Henry Irving as Claudius, as 
Macduff, and in other parts. In 1878-9, at the same theatre, he played 
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Horatio in Hamlet. Before this he had identified himself at the Olympic 
with Sergeant Cuff in Z7’he Moonstone. “In loving remembrance of old 
friend Swinbourne,” were the words accompanying a wreath laid upon his 
coffin at the request of Sir Henry Irving. 

THE SHAHZADA, upon his recent visit to London, is reported to have made 
an odd mistake. One morning he was awakened very early for the purpose 
of seeing Covent Garden Market at daybreak. On reaching the market he 
was of course highly edified with the sights and sounds that there abound. 
When his inspection was nearly ended his eye was caught by a tall, 
distinguished-looking gentleman, extremely unlike the majority of people 
present. “Who is he?” he asked of his interpreter. He was informed 
that it was Mr. W——, the well-known actor. “Indeed,” replied the 
Shahzada, “it is highly creditable that an actor should be such an early 
riser.” Asa matter of fact, Mr. W—— was strolling home from the Green 

Room Club. 

Sir Francis H. JEUNE will preside at the annual dinner of the Actors’ 
Benevolent Fund, to be held at the Hotel Métropole on Wednesday 
December 18. 

Unver the heading of “An Answer to the Unanswerable,” Mr. Edward 
Rose favours us with the following contribution to a recent discussion :-- 

Who is the greatest actress? Which is she 
Whose voice rings truest to my heart of hearts ? 
I have seen many, playing many parts, 
And this was fresh and fearless as the sea— 
Sunlit, all rippled, all alive with glee : 
This, like a sad-brow’d girl, through noisy marts 
Passing as deaf, hearing no voice but Art’s, 
That cried, “ Ah, maid, come, join my minstrelsy 
And one flashed upward, like the sudden flame 
From a low, crimson, ever-burning fire ; 
And one, a singer, sang along a wood, 
Calm in pure air, of still and sweet desire. 
Then spoke a Voice : “ In Art’s fair sisterhood 
Talk not of last or first. All Art is Fame.” 

THERE is no doubt as to the large amount of public interest shown in the 
question, “Should Critics Write Plays?” It has been caught up by 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, who introduces a reference to it in the revived Mikado. 
Among the people who “ never will be missed ” the genia] Koko now includes 
the “critic-dramatist,” and the line, on the first night at any rate, was 
greeted with a roar of applause and laughter which showed conclusively 
on which side were the sympathies of the audience. 

In the book entitled My Travels, recently published by the Raja of 
Kapurthala, a native Indian ruler who was over here not long ago, are 
many references to the theatrical entertainments he witnessed in London. 
On the occasion of his visit to the Lyceum, where Becket was being played, 
he records the fact that he “had the pleasure of being presented behind 
the scenes to Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Henry Irving.” “I found them both 
charming,” he adds, “and I was glad to have this opportunity of meeting the 
two most celebrated living English actors.” 

Or A Woman of No Importance he remarks that “it was very cleverly 
acted, and, as is invariably the case at all English theatres, the scenery 
and mounting of the piece were perfect.” But the pieces which most 
captivated the Raja were Morocco Bound, to which he went twice, and which 
he calls “the most amusing piece I have ever seen,” and Jn 7'own, after 
seeing which he was introduced to Mr. Arthur Roberts. He also remarks 
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of Round the Town at the Empire that “it illustrated London life in a 
clever and amusing fashion.” What a curious notion of London life the 
Raja must have taken back to India with him. 

THERE is some talk at the Comédie Frangaise of a revival of M. Sardou’s 
Patrie, with M. Silvain as the Comte de Rysor, M. Mounet-Sully as Kaulo 
Van-der-Not, M. Paul Mounet as the Duc d’Albe, M. de Féraudy as the 
sonneur, M.le Bargy as La Trémoille, Madame Dudlay as Dolorés, and 
Madame Bertiny as Raphaelle. Qui? is in rehearsal at the same theatre, 
M. Truffier resuming the character of Chautenay. M. Proudhon will be the 
Montfériel, Madame Persoons the Madame Lecourtois, and Madame 
Bertiny the Suzanna. The last-named actress is also engaged with M. 
Berr in rehearsing Thédore de Banville’s Baiser. At the time of our latest 
advices, the announcement of the production of L’Arétin was almost daily 
expected. 

Der Kleine Lord,a German translation of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's play, 
The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy, was produced in Berlin the other day with 
great success. This is the only loan of an English piece to a foreign stage 
that we have to chronicle this month, but, while we are upon the subject, 
may we not ask when Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s version of Zhe Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray is to see the light ? 

Kart Marx, of the Dagmar Theatre, Copenhagen, has been arrested in 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. On the anniversary of the Queen’s 
birthday there were rejoicings at his hotel at Sonderburg, the front of 
which was lavishly decorated with flags. Marx, arriving there from a long 
journey, asked what it all meant, and, on hearing what it did, gave a con- 
temptuous shrug of the shoulders. The gesture came to the knowledge of 
the police, who forthwith charged him with lese-majeste. 

THE programme for the season at St. Petersburg comprises thirty-three 
operas, nearly all of which are of native production. Italian, German, and 
French opera are just now at a discount in Russia. 

A WRITER in the Centwry magazine makes an appeal in an article on the 
American stage for a change in the system prevailing on the other side of 
the Atlantic. “There will be no hope,” he says, “and no real prosperity 
for the American stage as a free and independent institution so long as it 
is used simply as a provincial adjunct to the London theatres.” What is 
wanted, he thinks, is a “capable representation of the masterpieces of 
English dramatic literature, of plays by native authors, treating of timely 
topics and national characteristics, and of pieces of general, romantic, or 
historic interest.” But later on he narrows down this category by ademand 
that the American theatre “ shall be devoted first to American interests.” 

At present, intelligent people are “sick of seeing the same play over and 
over again under different titles, of the interminable procession of old and 
tiresome types, of cheap or stale melodramatic expedients, and of the 
buffooneries which lost all their power of amusement long ago. They are 
weary of the leading men who change their coats and trousers, but not 
their manners ; and of the leading ladies who have but one set of airs and 
emotions for all emergencies. In short, they are bored inexpressibly by 
actors who do not act, and by plays destitute of real merit, however start- 
ling they may be as expositions of millinery or of queer social sentiment.” 
In short, concludes this trenchant critic, “if the American stage continues 
on its present course, it will lose its hold upon the educated classes, and 
sink to the level of the music-halls, which it has been imitating.” 

Mr. AsBEy is resolved to suppress curbstone ticket speculation during 
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the Irving engagement in New York. Mr. Daly long ago successfully 
abolished the nuisance in front of his theatre, but hitherto, Mr. Abbey has 
gone upon the principle that a manager could not control it, much less 
stamp it out. 

AN amusing account is given by the Wew York Mirror of a performance 
of 7rilby in a small town on the shores of Lake Michigan. The perform- 
ance, we are told, would have “‘ driven Mr. Du Maurier to drink and Mr. A. M. 
Palmer to heaven. ... At the rise of the curtain three flaming red 
chromos in gold frames, placed upon easels, took up the entire width of the 
stage. The said stage being quite small, the performers were obliged to play 
hide-and-seek around those anarchistic suggestions of the Latin Quarter. 

. Trilby flitted on to the stage ina red cheese cloth skirt and one of Uncle 
Sam’s coats. She was a frisky little thing, and evinced! no necessity for 
ruining her health by taking anti-fat. . .. Her pedal extremities, which 
were realistically and bountifully exposed, were brunette. . .. She said, 
‘Svengully.’ Taffy was all whiskers, perspiration and bluff. He honestly 
meant to earn his salary, and worked like a steam tug. Svengali kept his 
shoulders pitched up to high C all the time, and had a way of retiring 
within himself to investigate his own cussedness. Little Billee was a dainty 
youth, with a fried cake bang, and a falsetto voice which needed lancing. 
He was new to the art of make-up, and had lined his eyes so heavily and so 
wide of the mark, that he presented the appearance of having been in a 
pugilistic contest, and not yet tried scraped potato. In the last act, when 
Madame Vinard—who, by the way, was played as asprightly soubrette with 
& song and dance—gave Trilby her dose, there was a yell {rom the gallery, 

“Give Billy some too.’” 

Mr. MANSFIELD, owing to his recent illness, will not again play this 
season. 

Sr Henry Irvine was entertained at supper by the Lotus Club, New 
York, on the night of the 16th of November. The function had been 
postponed from the 2nd, in order that it might come at a time when he 
was playing a less exacting part than Macbeth. 


Mr. WILLIAM WINTER has returned from England to New York, with 
some exceedingly definite impressions as to Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
Juliet. He “found her possessed of certain sensibility and personal 
charm, although she was of an obviously mature, conventional, drawing- 
room order of mind and manner. In the tragic phases of the réle she was 
limp and powerless, and from the potion scene to the close, her acting had 
neither purpose, form, continuity, coherence, visible passion, impressive- 
ness, nor dramatic effect.” 

Tue Title Page and Index for the current volume of Zhe Theatre may be 
had in a few days of the publishers, price 2d. 


Mr. Georce Coppin, the actor who for 37 years had been a member of 
the Legislative Council of the Colony of Victoria, has just retired from 
that position. His farewell to the Council was made ina speech of touching 
dignity ; and Sir W. A. Zeal, K.C.M.G., in replying to it, referred to 
Mr. Coppin’s long and honourable services, declaring that he carried with 
him into his retirement from public life the respect, the esteem, and the 
confidence of every one of his fellow members and of the colony at large. 
A comedian-legislator was regarded with some misgiving by a number of 
people when Mr. Coppin was first elected to the Council, but his conduct 
of affairs and his character had long since put to flight all doubt that 
existed as to his fitness for this high position. 
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